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REAL BALLOT REFORM AT LAST 


The Secret Mechanical Ballot Solves the Problem 


Haying season in politics is just starting after the summer doldrums. 
Election day will soon be here—bonfires, noise, midnight crowds and all. 

But why wait till after midnight Nov. 4 to know who's elected when 
the returns should be in by supper-time? 

Election officials, candidates, partisans and voters anxious to secure 
efficiency, quick and accurate returns, simplicity and economy should 
apply the principles of scientific management to elections. Our booklet 
shows why the 


TRIUMPH 
VOTING MACHINE 


is the best for registering the 
vote of a community. You 
know the dangers and in- 
accuracies of ballot voting. 
You ought to know that 
mismarked, blank and 
spoiled ballots, dishonesty 
in counting, and ballot 
stuffing can be absolutely 
prevented. They have been 
by the use of voting machines. 


_ Justice to the voter and 
the community demands that 
steps be taken at once to 
prevent the repetition this 
fall of needlessly clumsy 
election methods. Let us 
show you the modern way. 


| TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE CO., 60 Wall Street, NEW YORK | 
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The School of Social Economy 
of WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


FUNDAMENTAL COURSES in Social Problems and Methods of Social Work 
PRACTICE WORK with Charitable and Social Agencies 
SOCIAL RESEARCH in Living and Working Conditions 
SPECIAL COURSES on Local Topics 


ENLARGED STAFF and LECTURES BY SPECIALISTS 


' Located in the Fourth Largest City of the United States, the natural and sympathetic source for 
Social Workers in the Mississippi Valley, the South and the West 


For Handbook and Information, Address 


Dr. GEORGE B. MANGOLD, Director, 1827 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, President. JULIA C, LATHROP, Vice-President 


ELEVENTH YEAR’..OPENS ;SEPTEMBER -30,— 1913 
EEL EL TI LIN EERE TE SSE PE SOD SOLES LOE IEE ES 


Program for the year includes 


COURSES IN SOCIAL TREATMENT (FAMILY REHABILITATION, WARDS 
OF THE STATE, DELINQUENTS AND DEGENERATES, PUBLIC CARE OF 
CHILDREN, THE IMMIGRANT AND THE COMMUNITY), PRACTICAL 
COURSES IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT, SOCIAL STATISTICS, HOUSING 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH, SOCIAL LEGISLATION, PUBLIC RECREATION. 


FIELD WORK WITH CHICAGO’S BEST SOCIAL AGENCIES. 


NEW TRAINING COURSE FOR PLAYGROUND WORKFRS WITH TECH- 
NICAL CLASSES AND SPECIAL FIELD WORK IN CH!CAGO’S PUBLIC 
RECREATION CENTERS. 


MUNICIPAL AND EXTENSION DEPARTMENTS. 


For further information address 
THE REGISTRAR, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Social Photographs 


SLIDES 


27 Grant Avenue 


Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N.Y. 


School for Social Workers 


Boston 


Maintained by Simmons College and 
Harvard University 


One Year and Two Year Programs. 


One year course, a preparation for any 
form of Socal Service, begins 
September 23. 

ADVANCED COURSES IN Organizing Charity, 


Medical Social Service, Neighborhood and Com- 
munity Work, begin September 10. 


Special course for visiting nurses. 
Unusual opportunities in practice work. 


For particulars address 


18 Somerset Street - Boston 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director 
ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate 
Assistant: 

EVA W. WHITE 


Special Assistants: 
IDA M. CANNON C. C. CARSTENS: 


ETHEL HOBART KATE McMAHON 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Organized 1825.—Incorporated 1841. 


Its work is interdenominational and interna- 
tional in scope, and is commended by all evangeli- 
cal denominations. It has published the Gospel 
message in 174 languages, dialects and characters. 
It has been the pioneer for work among the for- 
eign-speaking people in our country, and its mis- 
sionary colporters are distributing Christian liter- 
ature in thirty-three languages among the immi- 
grants, and making a home-to-home visitation 
among the spiritually destitute, both in the cities 
and rural districts, leaving Christian literature, 
also the Bible or portions of the Scriptures. Its 
publications of leaflets, volumes and _ periodicals 
from the Home Offiee totals 777.702,649 copies 
with 5,459 distinct publications in the foreign field. 
The gratuitous distribution for the past year is 
$21,300.81, being equivalent to 31,951,215 pages of 
tracts. Its work is ever widening, is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, and greatly needs in- 
creased offerings. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HAttL, President. 
JuDSON Swirr, D.D., General Secretary. 


Remittances should be sent to Louis Tag, Asst. 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 
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Chicago Training School for 
Playground Workers. . 


Full training for playground work, gymnasium 
work, (indoor and outdoor) games, dancing, story 
telling, child study and dramatic art. 


Write for catalogue, 700 Oakwood Boulevard 
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is a weekly journal of constructive philanthropy, founded in the 90’s by the Charity Organization Society of the City 
of New York. The first weekly issue of each month appears as an enlarged magazine number. Regular sub- 
scription: $2 ayear. Foreign Postage $1 extra. 
From the start, the magazine and its related activities have been broadly conceived as an educational enter- 
prise, to be employed and developed beyond the limits of advertising and commercial receipts. 
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is an adventure in co-operative journalism ; incorporated November, 1912, as a membership organization without 
shares or stockholders, under the laws of the State of New York. Membership is open to readers who become con- 
tributors of $10 or more a year. It is this widespread, convinced backing and personal interest which has made 
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6% BONDS 


The security is real estate and a modern fireproof store and 
office building in the center of a prosperous, growing city. 

The value of land alone is over 80% of the amount of the bond 
issue. é 

The total value of security is nearly twice entire bond issue. 

The building is being erected to meet a known demand and will 
be occupied largely by companies controlled ‘by the owners of the 


property. 

Earnings will show substantial surplus over principal and in- 
terest requirements. ; 

All leases will be assigned to the Trustee. 

The ownership is in unusually strong hands. 


Ask for Circular No. 8070A. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


| The Philadelphia Teainins 
School for Social Work 


Combines theory and practice in its eight months’course 
In a most unique way. Fall term opens Oct. 3, 1913. 


Group | — Fundamental Social Institutions — The 
Home, the Church, the School, the State and Industry. 

Group II—Typical Secial Problems—Social Ideals and 
Idealists—Modern Philanthropy—Criminology—the 
Immigrant Problem—the Negro Problem. 

Group II]—Practical Aspects of Social Work—Family 
care—Care of Defective, Dependent and Delinquent 
Children. 

Group IV—Occupational Preblens—Women and 
Children as Wage Workers—Dangerous Occupations 
—Welfare Work. 

Group V—Neighborhoed Social Agencies— Settle- 
ments—Recreational Centers—Schools. 

Group VI—Persenal and Community Health—Public 
Health and Charity—Child Hygiene—Housing and 
Sanitation—Hospital Social Service. 

Group VI[—Organization and Management ef Secial 
Agencies — Statistics—Advertising, Financing and 
Standardizing the work of social agencies. 

Write for catalog, 


WILLIAM 0. EASTON, Director 
419 South Fifteenth Street :: Philadelphia 


Founded for advanced and hopeless cases, 


THE HOSPITAL AND 
HOUSE OF REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


at Inwood-on-Hudson, New York City, also has 
Bunaglows for the incipient patients. Aid is 
asked for the little children in the new Pavilion 
recently opened, for which there is no main- 
tenance fund. The entire work is unique, in 
that the need of the patient alone determines 
his or her length of residence. It’s scope is in 
danger of being restricted unless the support 
accorded to it is more generous. Checks sent 
to William M. Cruikshank, Treasurer, 59 Hast 
59th Street, will be promptly acknowledged. 
Wooppury G. LANGDON, Pres. 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKIB, Vice-Pres., 
HowarD TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 


We Belieue— 


HAT home-making should be regarded a: + profes 
sion. 

THAT right living should be the fouth ~R” in 
education. 

THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
THAT the spending of money is as important as the 

earning of the money. 
HAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
THAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics 
NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. _“*The Profession of Home- 
making,” which gives detatls of home-study, domestic science courses 
etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: ‘‘Freehand Cooking,”’ 10 cts.; °° Food 


Values,” 10 ctsis “The Up-To-Date Home,” 15icts, 
Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TO STUDY 
ITS IMMIGRANTS’ PROBLEMS 


The state of Massachusetts believes it should 
actively help its immigrants assimilate its insti- 
tutions rather than leave them to the uncertain 
mercies of chance and circumstance. The last 
Legislature created a Commission on Immigration 
and instructed it to “make a full. investigation 
of the status and general condition of immigrants 
within the commonwealth, including their way of 
living, distribution, occupation, educational op- 
portunities and business opportunities and facili- 
ties, and also their’ relation to the industrial, 
social and economic condition of all the people 
of the commonwealth.” The commission is fur- 
ther instructed to make its investigations “with 
a view to obtaining information for the enact- 
ment of such laws as will bring non-English- 
speaking foreigners, resident or transient, into 
sympathetic relation with American institutions 
and customs.” 

This state commission will devote its attention 
to matters of state concern, giving no attention to 
Federal questions of restriction and the like. 
It feels that in the heartless exploitation of the 
immigrant, too often by men of the same race, 
in the lack of educational facilities adapted to 
the immigrant’s peculiar needs, in the failure to 
bring the immigrant laborer to the place where 
his labor counts—in these and many more such 
questions it will have ample subjects for study. 

The commission will therefore be following 
the main lines laid down by the New York 
Commission of 1908; which confined itself to 
internal problems of assimilation and led to the 
creation of a state bureau under Frances A. 
Kellor. 

Grace Abbott, director of the Immigrant’s 
Protective League of Chicago, has taken 
a six month’s leave of absence from her duties 
in Illinois, and is acting as executive secretary 
of the commission. She has made exhaustive 
studies of immigrants in this country and before 
they came, and has given particular attention 
to the people of Southern Europe, especially Bul- 
garians and Greeks. According to her statement 
there are hundreds of cases where girls simply 
drop out of sight after they arrive safely at our 
ports of entry. Many of these undoubtedly 
reached their relatives and friends; many others, 
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in these ways. 


although they did not succeed in doing this, have, 
by the merest chance, found people who were 
kind and helped them in securing work; but 
from much evidence, there appears to be a large 
number of others who cannot be accounted for 
How many real white slave 
tragedies are included in this list it is hard to 
say. 

Immigrants have suffered particularly from un- 
scrupulous employment agencies which not only 
overcharged them for finding employment but 
have been entirely indifferent to the length of 
the employment or the situation of the immigrant 
when the work was over. The commission hopes 
to devise some plan of state free employment 
bureaus, which will bring together immigrants 
eager to work and farmers and manufacturers 
eager to find workers. 

The Massachusetts Commission will avail it- 
self of data accumulated by other investigating 
bodies, but will supplement this information with 
the results of its own inquiries. Always, how- 
ever, its controlling purpose will be “to endeavor 
to realize, in the form of bills to be enacted into 
law, such a code of comity as will bring the immi- 
grant into sympathetic relation with American 
institutions and customs.” 


THE SOCIAL CENTER— 
CENTER OF DEMOCRACY 


Throughout the Social Center week at 
Chautauqua, late in July, Samuel Crothers, the 
“gentle writer of American thought’ and 
prophet of our best intention, was spokesman 
of the profoundly religious challenge of democ- 
racy and the gospel of the common ground. His 
addresses, in the devotional hours, gave to the 
week’s discussions not only a spiritual back- 
ground of human feeling, personal responsibility 
for public things, but an atmosphere of optimism 
and. good nature. 

The central feature of the conference was 
the address of Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the 
National Commission on Industrial Relations, 
upon the political aspect of the social center. 
This, his first public address since his appoint- 
ment, on the commission was not only a remark- 
able. exposition of the social center program 
from the view point of practical politics; it was 
also an assuring indication that not even John 
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R.° Commons will bring to the work of this 
board a keener perception, a wider experience, 
or a more trustworthy instinct for justice and 
capacity for adjustment than this man whom 
Dante Barton of the Kansas City Star has char- 
acterized as “a. restorer of faith in human 
nature, an unadulterated and effective Ameri- 


Ganlan 


With Mr. Walsh the use of the common 
schoolhouses as centers of social organization 
and expression is not a matter of abstract 
theory but of personal first-hand acquaintance 
for he was the author of the law establishing 
the Kansas City Board of Public Welfare and 
has served since as its attorney. For two years 
he has been also vice-president of the Social 
Center Association of America and, during the 
presidential campaign of last year, headed the 
Social Center Bureau of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee which with the other national 
party committees brought about the opening of 
school houses in New York, Chicago and else- 
where for political meeting. 

Mr. Walsh held the next development in 
American democracy, to be the permanent pri- 
mary—‘the establishment of the citizenship of 
every community in its own buildings where 
men and women can discuss together questions 
of the day and from which shall come instruc- 
tions for our legislators, a place from which 
shall be sent forth the names of those whom we 
wish to endow with high office.” 


Mr. Walsh pointed out that, while the direct 
primary is in itself a good thing, it is at the loss 
of the conference element that the old conven- 
tion knew, and this loss can only be made good 
by establishing a public forum at the primary. 
Said he: “With every schoolhouse a permanent 
primary, open to all shades of political belief, 
I hazard the prediction that within two years 
it will be considered as immoral to attempt by 
financial contributions to campaign funds to in- 
fluence the citizens’ choice as it now is to at- 
tempt financially to influence the acts of legis- 
lators.” 

The second recent development demanding 
deliberate organization of the citizenship is, Mr. 
Walsh’s analysis, the spread of the initiative and 
referendum which makes of the citizens them- 
selves a legislative body. This requires op- 
portunities for free and intelligent discussion, 
and such opportunities the schoolhouse offers. 


So too of the change that has come over the 
national congress, by which senators are now to 
be directly elected, and congress has practically 
ceased to be a deliberative body. The citizens 
_gathered in the schoolhouses must take its 
place. Finally, the schoolhouse must take the 
place of the party convention whose death knell 
was sounded in the last campaign, 
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Meanwhile, while the possibility of our shifting 
to delegates and representatives the responsi- 
bilities of government is growing less and less, 
these responsibilities are growing greater and 
greater, and as citizens we are now confronted 
with the fundamental problem of establishghg 
justice in the production and distribution of 
wealth. For the solution of this problem we 
need such a forum as the social center in the 
schoolhouse offers. 


THE SOCIAL CENTER AS 
MENTOR OF THE PRESS 


The social center as supplementary to the 
newspaper was the theme of an address by Livy 
S. Richard of the Newspaper Enterprize Asso- 
ciation, the editorial branch of the United 
Press. While declaring that the newspaper is 
indispensable and is constantly improving in 
trustworthiness, Mr. Richard maintained that it 
not only cannot take the place of neighborly 
discussion in the development of public intelli- 
gence, but, in its character as a privately owned 
institution, deriving three-fourths of its reve- 
nue from the advertiser, it needs the presence 
of an institution of free communication of in- 
telligence and exchange of information in every 
neighborhood, as a corrective of its own sup- 
pression, distortion or misrepresentation of 
facts. 


The particular need of rural life for such 
community inspiration as will come through the 
use of the school as the center not only of or- 
ganized discussion, entertainment and recrea- 
tion, but particularly as the machinery of co- 
operative enterprise, was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Herbert Quick, editor of Farm and 
Fireside. 


The social center as a means of our organized 
adult self-education for the sake of our chil- 
dren was the thought developed by Julia 
Lathrop of the Children’s Bureau. These, and 
an address by Josephine Preston, Washington 
State Superintendent of Education, on _ re- 
cent achievement in community organization 
and social center development in that state, with 
talks on practical problems of legislation, equip- 
ment, etc. were the formal addresses of the 
conference. The most important sessions of 
the week in a practical way came in the gen- 
eral discussions for which an hour was set apart 
each afternoon. 

In these conference hours school officials and 
others from communities in which provision has 
been made or is now making for social center 
development took part, and discussion ranged 
from the splenJid opportunity for civic and 
recreational organization that is now offered 
Pittsburgh through the fact that all the facili- 
ties for public recreation are coming into the 
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control of a broad-minded Board of Education, 
to the means of “drawing crowds” for social 
center meetings. For this latter the neighborhood 
civic secretary must have, said one participant, 
“the qualities of an intellectual fight promoter 
combined with those of a theatrical producer 
and a managing editor’s nose for news, and all 
the time must never forget that his job is not 
doing things, but making it convenient for 
things to be doing.” 

Other.conference topics were the relation of 
the social center to the vice problem and the 
feasibility of making public school property the 
common machinery through which men and 
women of all churches and of no church may 
unite for the moral betterment of civic life. 

Still another session was largely devoted to 
the effect of the community use of school houses 
upon the buildings, the question of damage ta 
property and the soiling of the buildings, and 
facts were adduced to show that the actual ef- 
fect of this full use in various communities was 
to improve the buildings not only in accommo- 
dations for adult meeting but for their prime 
use and to better the cleaning and ventilating 
systems. Plans and photographs of the splendid 
New Trier Township High School were shown 
as illustration of the final result in architecture 
and equipment of the embodiment of the Social 
Center idea and practice in the public school. 

Special phases of social center development, 
the use of the schoolhouses, polling places, em- 
ployment offices, local health offices, branch 
libraries, motion picture theaters, came up for 
discussion at another session, as did also tht 
question of dancing in the school houses, and 
its wholesome feasibility where “the older peo- 
ple are furnishing the right sort of chaperonage, 
being present not to prevent the young people’s 
having a good time, but to have a good time 
themselves.” 
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A CHURCH COME 
INTO ITS OWN 


When the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels was built, at a cost of over a quarter of 
a million dollars, in the most squalid section of 
Anniston, Alabama, in the heart of the mills, 
machine shops and slums of the little city, there 
was some protest from certain of the “other 
half” of Anniston. “It’s just a shame to put that 
magnificent church in such a locality.” ‘Who 
will ever go there?” “Why, it’s entirely too good 
for the people in that neighborhood. They will 
never appreciate it.” 


These were some of the things said. But the 
desire of its builder, John W. Noble, one of the 
founders of Anniston and the son of an English 
foundryman and machinist, was to give to the 
city’s workers the most beautiful place in the 
South in which to worship. In this he succeeded 
in part, for the church became the pride of Annis- 
ton, its one “show place,’ apart from the fur- 
naces. But for years its mission remained un- 
fulfilled; it did not belong to the workers. Its 
congregation was made up for the most part of 
people from “the other side.” 

Today all this is being changed by its new 
pastor, Charles K. Weller. The church property 
covers more than a square block, and this block, 
useless for the people until now, Mr. Weller is 
transforming into a playground and athletic field. 
In the Sisters "Home, a $25,000 structure directly 
adjoining the church, which had been idle for 
years, an institutional church has been started. 
A reading room and library has been opened 
here, and shower baths for the boys have been 
installed in the basement. A large school room 
has been obtained by tearing out an expensive 
stained glass partition, and steps are being taken 
to secure a teacher. All Anniston is helping the 
work of restoring this church to its own. 


THE 1913 RED 
CROSS STAMPS 


Last year almost half a hundred 
million were sold; this year the Red 
Cross will double the number printed. 
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CONFECTIONERS IN CHICAGO 
FIGHT GAMBLING DEVICES 


The Retail Confectioners’ Association of Chi- 
cago, through its committee on unfair competi- 
tion, has issued a protest against the so-called 
“innocent” gambling devices. It has aroused suf- 
ficient co-operation to secure from the city ad- 
ministration a police order suppressing gambling 
for candy, but exempting, at the mayor’s behest, 
dice-throwing for cigars, drinks and other mer- 
chandise: 


“Did it ever occur to you that the old time, 
race-track gambling was not near as bad as 
the gambling today tolerated by the present 
administration in allowing open gambling 
to be carried on in hotels, cigar stores, pool 
rooms, drug stores, saloons, barber shops, 
restaurants, etc., throughout the city, with 
dice, punch boards, raffle cards, etc., for candy 
and merchandise, to the detriment of the 
legitimate retail merchant, also the corrupt- 
ing of the morals of the young man, who 
takes his first gambling lesson by being in- 
vited to take a chance on an innocent raffle 
card or punch board? 

“The raffle and dice games in our city are 
causing more hardship today than any other 
form of gambling ever did. 

“The Retail Confectioners’ Association of 
Chicago have tried by every honorable 
means to stop this gambling in their pro- 

_ duct, but up to the present time have not 
been able to have but spasmodic action taken 
by our city authorities. 


“Don’t you think something should be 


done to stop this great evil? 
“Have you given this a thought? 


“We ask your co-operation in suppressing 
this evil.” 


VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 
VERSUS “GOING TO LAW”’ 


For several years persons connected with wel- 
fare work in the Jewish Community of Balti- 
more City have deplored the large amount of 
petty litigation between Jews, because it was 
felt that the result of this constant going 
to law was to inculcate a lack of; respect 
for the courts among immigrants, a hostile spirit 
on the part of the court officials to the litigants 
and their witnesses, and to create local feuds in 
the neighborhoods concerned, which breed much 
permanent bitterness. 

Under these circumstances there has been or- 
ganized in Baltimore under the auspices of the 
Hebrew Benevolent Society, the United Hebrew 
Charities and the Independent Order B’rith 
Sholon, a Jewish court of arbitration. Here dis- 
putes and cases of every kind, except those cases 
where arbitration is not permitted under the 
laws of the state, are heard impartially and pa- 
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tiently, and judgments rendered promptly and 
inexpensively. 

A committee of seven administers the affairs 
of the court, which consists of two business men 
selected by the committee and a third judge 
selected by the parties to the dispute from among 
a list of rabbis prepared by the committee. Addi- 
tional judges may be procured in special cases by 
agreement of the parties, and the payment of a 
fee of $2.00 for each new judge. No judge is 
permitted to sit in any case in which he is in any 
wise interested, or in which one of the litigants 
is related to him, unless both litigants consent 
to his acting in such case. 


The court meets on two nights each week for 
the hearing of cases, but a permanent clerk is 
provided whose duty it is to docket all cases 
which may be brought to him and to advise the 
parties impartially as to the best manner of bring- 
ing out the testimony in their favor. The testi- 
mony may be given either in Yiddish or in Eng- 
lish, according to the desire and ability of the 
witnesses, and neither party to the suit is per- 
mitted to be represented by counsel. 


Of course no one can be compelled to submit 
himself to the jurisdiction of this tribunal, the 
arbitration proceedings being purely voluntary, 
but a successful effort is being made to arouse 
a sentiment in its favor among the Jewish Com- 
munity, and to cause a certain loss of prestige 
to attach itself to a refusal to submit to the 
court’s jurisdiction. 

While the court has only been in operation for 
a period of about three months, and it is perhaps, 
too early to judge of its success, it has already 
given promise of much usefulness. A constantly 
increasing volume of cases is being heard by it, 
and the litigants concerned have in almost all 
cases accepted its ruling in good faith and with 
good humor. 


CINCINNATI’S 
ICE STRIKE 


The Cincinnati ice strike, which lasted three 
hot weeks in July, ended in a victory for the 
drivers, helpers, engineers and firemen of the 
ice companies. Even more than the garbage 
strike in New York, it brought out with tragic 
and pathetic vividness the suffering brought upon 
a community when some branch of the public 
service goes out, and raised anew the question 
of public suzerainty over such conflicts. 


More distinctive still was the fact that it forced 
the municipal government, as a health measure 
and protection to the public, to go into the ice 
business—first, by buying ice and utilizing the fire 
department for its distribution, and finally by seiz- 
ing eight of the community’s largest ice plants 
and operating them. Incidentally, it was de- 
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monstrated that the city could operate an ice 
plant, and do so at a profit. 

When the drivers and helpers went out on 
strike for recognition of their newly-formed 
union and for better wages, it soon became ap- 
parent that there would be great suffering in the 
city, unless drastic action were taken at once. 
Mayor Henry T. Hunt, Safety Director Denis 
F. Cash, Health Officer J. H. Landis, and Super- 
intendent Otto P. Geier of the Department of 
Charities and Correction, immediately became 
active in the matter. They made efforts to bring 
the ice manufacturers and the strikers together, 
and several joint conferences were held, but to 
no avail. In the meantime the officials, spurred 
on by the mayor, made arrangements with a 
brewery, which operates the largest ice plant in 
the city, for the purchase of as much of its out- 
_ put as it could spare. This proved to be only 
fifty tons a day—to supply a city whose normal 
summer consumption amounts to 2,500 tons. 
The traction company was called upon for as- 
sistance, and donated the use of several work- 
cars to haul the ice, it being practically impos- 
sible to get drivers to move it by wagon. Every 
engine house on a car line was then designated 
an ice station. The ice was delivered there daily, 
and the fire fighters turned ice-men. 

But fifty tons was only a drop in the bucket. 
The city was passing through one of the hottest 
spells on record, and the suffering threatened to 
become intense. Neither side in the strike was 
yielding. The engineers and firemen, in sym- 
pathy with the strikers, refused to make more 
ice, and agreed to remain at the plants only to 
keep the temperature sufficiently low to save the 
thousands of tons of ice in storage. This storage 
ice the manufacturers refused to sell to the city. 
A dozen breweries similarly refused to sell to 
the city on the ground that they were manu- 
facturing only for their regular customers, the 
saloons. 

The city firemen thereupon received instruc- 
tions to sell the ice only to families with children, 
or where there was sickness. The scenes at 
every fire house were pathetic. No breadline 
ever represented so much anxiety, such eagerness 
to get possession of a life-saving commodity. 
It was not a rare sight to see prosperous busi- 
ness men brushing elbows in the ice-line with 
scavengers. Automobiles waited to rush the 
precious loads to the homes of the wealthy. The 
firemen were permitted to know no distinction. 
Rich and poor alike had to wait their turn in 
line; and when the ice gave out the rich as well 
as the poor were among the disappointed. 

In the meantime City Purchasing Agent 
Stephen McGrath was busy telegraphing orders 
throughout the Middle West for ice. A big sup- 
ply was finally secured, and this began coming 
into the city, sometimes at the rate of 400 tons 
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a day or more. This relieved the stringency to 
a considerable extent. The ice manufacturers 
also sold storage ice over their platforms for an 
hour every day, and this, too, helped. 

Then the shipments of ice into the city began 
to dwindle. Manufacturers in other cities began 
cancelling contracts, claiming they could not 
send more. Inquiries instituted by the city of- 
ficials later led Mayor Hunt to make the charge, 


‘in a telegram to United States Attorney-Gen- 


eral McReynolds, that the manufacturers were 
banded together in a trust, known as the Middle 
States Ice Producers’ Exchange, and that they 
refused to ship into Cincinnati upon the direc- 
tion of the secretary, a Cincinnati ice manu- 
facturer. Hunt asked for a federal investiga- 
tion. Special investigators of the Department 
of Justice are now at work in Cincinnati gather- 
ing evidence which will probably be placed be- 
fore the federal grand jury for the southern 
district of Ohio. 

The refrigerating engineers and firemen, fail- 
ing to come to a satisfactory understanding with 
the manufacturers, finally abandoned the plants 
altogether. This meant that the ice in storage, 
through the increased temperature due to the 
non-operation of the refrigerating machinery, 
would melt together and become useless. 

The city decided to acquire immediately as 
much as possible of this storage ice before it 
became too late. The largest ice company agreed 
to sell 2,500 tons stored in two plants and the 
union engineers and firemen agreed to go back 
to work at those plants for the city to keep up 
the temperatures and save the ice. 

Even this offered no satisfactory solution to 
the problem of supplying ice to the people. It 
was found that the top layers of the stored ice 
had melted together, and it was necessary to at- 
tack it with picks, axes, and crowbars to break 
it. Scarcity of labor to do this was another 
serious problem. 


HOW CINCINNATI 
SEIZED THE PLANTS 


Safety Director Cash, early in the strike, had 
publicly declared that the city would seize and 
operate the ice plants, if necessary, to protect 
the public. Acting City Solicitor Stanley W. 
Merrell held that the general laws defining the 
powers of the Board of Health in cases of great 
public emergency would provide sufficient au- 
thority. He prepared a resolution, to be offered 
at the meeting of the board, empowering the 
health officer to confiscate all ice and to seize 
plants and operate them, as a health emergency 
measure. At the same time the Cincinnati Acad- 
emy of Medicine held a public meeting and ap- 
pointed a committee to urge the city authorities 
to pursue such a course. 


The board adopted the resolution. Guy W. 
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Mallon was appointed by the health officer to 
take charge of the operation of the plants. Ac- 
companied by several detachments of police, 
eight of the largest ice plants were seized. In 
several instances the police had to use axes to 
chop their way in. The union engineers and 
firemen went back as city employes, and the 
manufacture of ice was resumed immediately. 
The ice manufacturers had stated that it would 
take from three days to a week to get the plants 
running again. The city had them running in 
from twelve to thirty-six hours. City Auditor 
Ira D. C. Washburn placed auditors and clerks in 
charge of the financial end of the operation. 
Ice was being made, sold over the platforms, 
and distributed to the engine houses. The pub- 
lic, made nervous and anxious by the ins and 
outs of the situation, breathed a sigh of relief. 
Now the strike could go on indefinitely. City 
operation seemed a success. 

On the second day of the municipal operation 
of the plants three of the ice companies brought 
suit to oust the city from their plants before 
Superior Court Judges Frederick Spiegel and 
Robert Pugh. The latter heard the testimony of 
the plaintiffs, but refused to grant the temporary 
injunction asked. The trial continued day after 
day. Mothers with babes in their arms came 
to testify in behalf of the city. They told how 
their babies had suffered because they could get 
no ice. The verdict of the coroner was intro- 
duced in the case of a baby that had died. The 
coroner held that the cause of death was lack 
of ice; that but for the ice strike the baby’s life 
would have been saved. Lawyers watched the 
case with interest. The city had established a 
precedent in seizing the ice plants; it was now 
for the court to stamp this precedent with ap- 
proval or set it aside. 
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Before a decision could be reached the strike 
was settled. The manufacturers conceded prac- 
tically all the contested points, even though in 


many instances it meant that the men would go- 


back to work at lower wages than they had been 
getting before they were unionized. 

When the strikers returned to the employ of 
the ice companies, the city had been operating 
the plants for eleven to thirteen days. Advo- 
cates of municipal ownership point out that 
the city sold ice at a cost contemplated to 
cover only its actual expenses. This made the 
cost five cents for twenty pounds. The ice com- 
panies had charged, and still charge, ten cents 
for twenty-five pounds. A feeling of panic was 
converted into a sense of security when the city 
began operating the plants. The city made 
liberal use of its police powers and its other 
resources in securing a right of way for a com- 
modity that is necessary to preserve life and 
health. 

When the ice companies took back the plants 
several of them found that they owed the city 
money for operating the plants and leaving them 
with more ice made than they had when the 
strike started. Several others made claims for 
damages against the city. When these claims. 
are settled and all other expenses paid, the city 
will still be ahead several thousand dollars, ac- 
cording to Mallon, although it tried only to cover 
expenses. 

The success of the venture, and the apparent 
necessity for protecting the city in the future 
against the danger of the repetition of an ice 
famine, have led Mayor Hunt and Dr. Geier to 
launch a movement for a municipal ice plant. 
An effort will be made to incorporate a plank 
in a proposed new city charter which will give 
the city the necessary powers. 


“A REMEMBER” 


[Few of us realize that among the young men who wait on us in hotels and restaurants there 


may be many who are thinking and feeling as the following lines suggest. 
verses is a young Italian waiter—once a shoeblack—who fi 


d _The author of ‘these 
nds in such writing the chief solace 


of a difficult and homesick life. The editors are sure that all who read the verses will feel the 
genuine emotion that leads to a search for rhythmic expression in a tongue as yet unfamiliar, It 
will be noticed that some of the phrases which sound most quaint to American ears are literal 


translations from the Italian.—Hd.] 


Silent lies the nature and all, 
Under the deep mistery of the dream, 
While, agoing around as in fall 
Shines the moon, of the sky as queen. 


Shines the moon, and the stars above 
In their splendor: attracts the world. 
The night, in her shads of secret love, 
Brings peace and the quiet of old. 


Slow movement down below the valley, 
Languid murmur, from the river run, 
Over the hills start the calling early, 
Of the birds, for the night as crown. 


A breath are soft breeze moves around 

Shakes the leves of the forest near 

Some remembers makes my heart wonder “2 
As the remember of the my folks dear. 
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EDISON vs. EUCLID 


HAS HE INVENTED 


A MOVING STAIRWAY TO LEARNING 


A SYMPOSIUM WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
WINTHROP D. LANE 


SMALL domestic animal twelve or fifteen 
A inches long and nine inches high—four 

legs ending in sharp claws—body cov- 
ered with long hair—rounded head—ears near 
top of head—whiskers—long tail. 

If you should take a pencil and try to draw 
the animal which this description puts into your 
mind, you would be quite likely to get some- 
thing like the sketch on the next page. This is 
the image which the words conjured up before 
a member of THE Survey staff. The descrip- 
tion was intended for that of a cat, but the ar- 
tist had not been told this. 

Crude as the description is, it is perhaps no 
more so than many of the attempts to put con- 
ceptions into the minds of children by words 
alone. And the success of the artist, in 
keeping literally to the description, while failing 
utterly to grasp the image in the mind of the 
one who used the words, illustrates aptly the 
theories which have evoked a new force in edu- 
cation—a force which, say its advocates, will 
convert our blackboards into slate roofs and 
send our text books to the ragman. 

This force is the motion picture—but not the 
kind you pay a nickel to see in a theater that 
caters to the general public. It is not even the 
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so-called “educational film’ showing distant 
parts of the world or setting forth the purposes 
and methods of propagandist organizations. It 
is the film which, if Thomas A. Edison is a 
prophet, will teach the elementary branches 
throughout the eight years of the public school; 
will carry the spectator into nature’s laboratory, 
staging the laws of physics and giving line and 
form to the processes of chemistry; teaching 
arithmetic by pictures and letting grammar in 
through the eye. 

For if a child had never seen a cat and had to 
depend for its notion of that animal upon some 
such list of characteristics as the one given 
above, it would be doing pretty well to come as 
close to the truth as the sketch shown. Yet it 
is upon just such data that the child does have 
to depend for its notion of many things—for 
example, of how a pump pumps. You may 
draw a diagram of a pump, but the very essence 
of a pump is movement. Unless you show move- 
ment you do not show a pump. So Mr. Edison 
has prepared a film showing six different kinds 
of pumps at work—the valves shuttling back- 
ward and forward, the water rising and falling 
with the movement of the handle, the spout 
streaming. It is all so plain, he says, that a 
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six-year-old of average intelligence can under- 
stand the elementary principles involved. 

Rumors of what was going on in the great 
inventor’s laboratory at West Orange, N. J., 
have for some time been floating to the outside 
-world. But rumors are at best unsatisfactory 
things, and it was a desire to learn at first hand 
the nature of this revolution in education that 
induced THE Survry to go to West Orange re- 
cently and see for itself. ; i 

There was another purpose, however. Mr. 
Edison, if reports were true, was setting up as 
an insurgent in a new and technical field. Edu- 
cation, so far as the world was aware, was not a 
familiar subject to him. How far-had he safe- 
guarded himself against mistakes? What cau- 
tion had he taken to shun wrong principles and 
to escape the dangers of a false psychology of 
learning? The whole value of his plans hinged 
upon the answers to these questions. 

Accordingly THE Survey helped bring a party 
of specialists in the direction of West 
Orange. None welcomed them more cordially 
than Mr. Edison himself. Their outlook upon 
the training of youth was from many angles. 
One had long ago qualified as the leader of that 
movement which would, reconstruct the public 
school so as to obtain a closer union: of mental, 
manual and social instruction; one had turned 
an orphanage into an experiment station in 
education;. another was the head of a state 
department of vocational training; one was an 
educational investigator and one a student of 
mental defectiveness; one had started a school 
of organic education in the South and another 
had spent years in daily contact with youthful 
law-breakers. ‘ 

These men and women listened in Mr. Edi- 
son’s private laboratory to a statement of his 
schemes and saw a half dozen of the films 
which he hopes to put into the public schools. 
Their comments, critical and constructive, are 
here published. For the first time the public 
is afforded the judgment of experts on the 
merits of the inventor’s educational revolution, 

But if any of these had thought that Mr. 
Edison was going about his work blindly, or 
without carefully planned methods and lines of 
attack, he was doomed to surprise. Early in 
his experimenting in this field Mr. Edison made 
a list of between seven hundred and a thousan 
subjects for scenarios. Only fifty or sixty of 
these have so far been put into scenario form. 
The procedure is to assign a subject to a 
specialist with instructions to prepare a scena- 
rio for class room use. Thus the habits and 
activities of a fly were given to one who knew 
all about flies, the making of Bessemer steel to 
one who knew all about that process. The 
first draft of a scenario is submitted to M. R. 
Hutchinson, chief engineer of the laboratory, for 


correction and criticism. From him it goes to 
William H. Meadowcroft, Mr. Edison’s assist- 
ant. It is then turned over to an expert, who 
works up the film. 


But the making of the film is only the begin- 
ning. When it is ready, the pictures are pro- 
jected on the screen in the library for Mr. Edi- 
son’s criticisms, which are of the most searching 
character. Changes, if any, are made and then 
various audiences are called in to see the film_on 
the screen. One of the most helpful of these is a 
group of children who tell freely what impresses 
them. By a process of deduction this indicates 
what fails to “get across” to their young minds. 
When all this has been done, the scenario pretty 
likely has to be rewritten and the first film to go 
to the scrap heap. The process is kept up until a 


WORD PICTURE OF A CAT. 


satisfactory film on each subject has been pre- 
pared. 

To carry on this work Mr. Edison has already 
added to his force specialists in astronomy, 
chemistry, mechanics, natural philosophy, phy- 
sics and many other subjects. An experienced 
photographer has been given carte blanche to 
take films in various parts of the world. With 
the staff and equipment at present available the 
laboratory is prepared to elucidate by motion 
pictures such studies as bacteriology, astronomy, 
botany, chemistry, entomology, forestry, geog- 
raphy, geology, history, horticulture, mechanics 
and mechanism, physics, technique of indus- 
tries, arts and trades, and zoology. The scope of 
operations is constantly being enlarged. 


If it be objected that it is an absurdity to try 
to teach physics to youngsters of five or six 
Mr. Edison’s answer is to point to his film on the 
pump. If chemistry be held to be too abstruce, 
he points to the film which shows crystal forma- 
tions in various chemical solutions many times 
magnified—some shooting like skyrockets 
through space, some networking and dovetailing 
into a solid mat, others darting out and then 
down until a perfect staircase is before the eye. 
And so on for the other subjects. 


There is a touch of the romantic in the sight 
of this veteran inventor devoting the later years 
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BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 


The boy sees history in the making by means of the moving picture film. There is more of 


heroism and patriotism in this scenario than of the pomp and circumstance of war. It is not an 
anti-peace film. 


BEFORE 


DECK OF H. M. S. VICTORY AT THE END OF THE BATTLE. 
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of his life to the more intelligent education of 
youth. Perhaps the memory of his own child- 
hood, spent largely on the railroad where he 
sold newspapers as a train boy, comes back to 
him as he works. Having contributed so much 
through his work on the incandescent electric 
light to illumination for the physical eye, he is 
now hoping to turn a finer. ray on the mind it- 
self. Much has been done in the way of scien- 
tific management in the field of bodily toil. Per- 
haps Mr. Edison thinks of himself as the effi- 
ciency engineer reaching into the mental pro- 
cesses—for, of course, time-saving and greater 
efficiency in education are of the very essence 
of his dreams. 

The history of his interest in motion pictures 
for teaching shows this. As he has watched 
thousands of men come and go in his West 
Orange shops and laboratories, some of them 
quite unfit for the work they all wanted to do, 
it has seemed to him that the dominant and fun- 
damental deficiency among them has been an in- 
ability to think logically and consecutively. 
Many of them, of course, were simply too lazy 
to think. But even this Mr. Edison took to be 
largely the result of never having formed the 
thinking habit. By the time they reached him 
it was too late to give them that habit. So he 
has harked back to their early training and has 
concluded that they were not taught how to 
think when young. 


Mr. Edison believes that up to the age of fif- 


teen or sixteen the formation or growth of cross. 


fibers in the brain takes place. Before this 
growth is ended is the time, he declares, to 
teach habits of thinking. If not done then the 
lost ground can never be recovered. 

Recently he said to one of his co-workers: 


“Did you ever think that an infant six or 
eight months old has already acquired quite some 
knowledge? Besides being well acquainted with 
the family and the commissary department, the 
average child of that age knows a whole lot of 
things—sufficient, indeed, to indicate many de- 
sires and to make its displeasure known if mat- 
ters are not to its liking. It can not talk or 
exchange ideas, but it can see, and thus the 
beginnings of infant life are based largely on 
what the eyes convey to the brain. By the time 
the child can talk, it has acquired an amount 
of knowledge that is much greater than we ap- 
preciate and probably more in extent than it 
ever acquires in the same period of time later 
in life. 

“Then, when it grows old enough to go to 
school, we teach it twenty-six arbitrary charac- 
ters and afterwards show it how to group these 
characters into words. Later on we attempt to 
show the more mature child something of nature, 
literature, arithmetic, art, science, all through an 
agglomeration of words which, if well remem- 


1This quotation is taken from an article which ap- 
peared in Leslie’s Weekly of September 19, 1912 
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bered, appeal only to the ear and intellect. No 
wonder the processes of education are slow. 
“For the sake of argument, let us suppose 
that the young child just learning to spell cat, 
dog, had never seen an animal. How could an 
intelligent concept of a cat or a dog be con- 
veyed to that childish mind? Draw a picture 
of it, you say? Precisely. That is just what I 
am aiming to do as regards the education of 
young people, from.the A B C class up to the 
more abstruse studies. I am not going to make 
drawings of things, however, but propose to show 
in motion pictures actual places, scenes and peo- 
ple of various countries, their manners, customs 
and amusements, their manufactures and their 
work generally; also the kinds of manufactures 
and processes in the arts and sciences; also re- 
productions of historical scenes, and so on.” 


Whoever would study the history of Mr. 
Edison’s interest in this subject must not un- 
derestimate the influence of the interminable 
questions of his young son, who has lately shown 
much of the paternal inquisitiveness. Mr. Edi- 
son has watched the lad trying to satisfy the 
yearnings of his mind by knowledge derived 
from text books and has often seen him break 
the traces with a volley of questions, and more 
recently of experiments also, which no written 
word could meet. All this, of course, has set 
the father to thinking harder than ever. Quite 
possibly also, a pathetic touch has been added 
to his searching by his own infirmity, deafness. 
For this has probable made him more keenly 
alive to the avidity with which the brain grasps 
the meaning of things seen with the eyes. 

But it is not only intellectual advantages 
which Mr. Edison sees in his motion pictures. 
He believes them to be potentialities for moral 
growth also. 

“Just think,” he said recently to an inter- 
viewer for the Saturday Evening Post, “if we 
give them, every day for eight years, lessons in 
morals by means of a stirring moving picture— 
lessons they can understand and like—if we do 
this for eight years, through the whole course, 
no one can estimate the moral good of it. I 
have noticed that the time to make good moral 
citizens is when the children are between eleven 
and twelve years, or round there. Then they are 
interested in everything. Their minds are awake. 
They want to know about everything. Then you 
can impress them, mold them any way you 
please. If you wait until they are fifteen years 
old most of them are gone; that is, if they have 
started out to be bad and were bad up to this 
time, and nothing was done to change them 
then—why, they are likely to be bad all their 
lives. But if you can catch them about that 
time you can impress them for all their lives 
and make them moral. That is one of the 
highest things I hope for from this moving pic- 
ture teaching.” : 
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SYMPOSIUM 


ORDS, WORDS, THE BESETTING 
SIN. BY R. R. REEDER, Svuperin- 
TENDENT, NEw YorK OrPHAN ASYLUM. 


THE DEMONSTRATION of a proposed 
scheme for elementary instruction given us in 
Mr. Edison’s laboratory was the most interest- 
ing educational exhibit I have ever seen. Mere- 
ly as a show it was interesting in itself, but as 
a new method of object teaching and as sugges- 
tive of the unlimited possibilities of the motion 
picture in the field of elementary education it 
was far more interesting. 

Although the child may build very imposing 
superstructures upon slight foundations of sense 
perception, yet he is always “short” on the ob- 
servation and experience side of his school in- 
struction. The broader and richer his sense ex- 
perience the more stable, serviceable and com- 
plete the structure of understanding, reason and 
imagination he rests and erects upon it. 

The function of the motion picture as an in- 
strument and method of education is almost stag- 
gering to the imagination. It is the closest 
thing to actual experience that has yet been dis 
covered. The discovery of the picture by Co- 
menius was the greatest advance in education 
up to his time. Besides giving pleasure to the 
young learner it greatly extended his mental 


horizon, gave vision and wings to his imagina- 
tion. But while the picture brought great gain 
in extent it frequently carried to the child mind 
very little of content. 

Object teaching came next and has become a 
great aid in primary education. But obiect 
teaching loses over the picture in extent what it 
gains in content. 

It is difficult at this stage of development to 
classify the motion picture as an instrument of 
education. That it far surpasses the still pic- 
ture—which is to it a sort of mummy compared 
to a live man—no one who witnessed the dem- 
onstration can doubt. It is as much more than 
a picture as actual doing is more than observa- 
tion. It is the picture quickened into life and set 
to work. 

Among the questions and lines of investiga- 
tion suggested by the demonstration were these: 

To what extent can the educative process in 
the elementary school be reduced to observa- 
tion ? 

What proportion of the curriculum can be 
shaped up into the form of motion pictures? 
Some subjects will not lend themselves readily 
or helpfully perhaps to the moving picture treat- 
ment. Some subjects may be better presented 
through a process of reasoning, thinking rather 
than seeing coming first, observation following 
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rather than preceding the induction or deduc- 
tion as the case may be. This, I think, would be 
true in teaching the theory and construction of 
pumps. The various kinds.of pumps at work as 
shown in the motion picture demonstration would 
mean very little to the child who had not studied 
the laws of pump construction and motion. You 
cannot. see how some things work until you un- 
derstand the why and how of them. 

How much time would be gained by this at- 
tractive and rapid method of presenting the 
facts of nature, of science of physics and of 
the various industries? ; 

Would this method of instruction relieve the 
present condition of an overworked memory and 
to what extent? 

By thus making the school experience of the 
child more interesting, more lucid and more in- 
tense, how much time each day would be set free 
for play, and in the upper grades for industrial 
occupation? 

To what extent would instruction by motion 
pictures reduce truancy and retardation and hold 
in school those hundreds of thousands who every 
year drop out on account of lack of interest in 
study and a desire to go to work? 

Notwithstanding modern improvement and en- 
richment of the curriculum the besetting sin of 
instruction is still “words, words, words.” How 
much of this will the motion picture correct and 
eliminate ? 

I came away from the exhibit impressed with 
the tremendous possibilities of the moving pic- 
ture in the field of elementary education. I felt 
that there was “millions in it,” figuratively 
speaking, at least, and no less perhaps literally 
too. 


ADLING LEARNING INTO _ CHIL- 
DREN] bY) BONAR Di Daegu s: 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. 


IN THE BAD OLD DAYS the courses of 
study in our schools afforded a maximum of un- 
pleasantness diluted with a minimum of inter- 
est. Now Mr. Edison has devised a new sort of 
school. work calculated to supply a maximum of 
interest and no unpleasantness at all. In olden 
times pupils who learned to tolerate prolonged 
application to their studies found any other un- 
dertaking in life easy and agreeable by con- 
trast. But if we should pursue our comparison 
and conclude that the result of using Mr. Edi- 
son’s educational motion ‘pictures will be to 
render: all school -studies ‘so - pleasant that. the 
pupils will find any other kind of work intoler- 
able, we “should undoubtedly be in error. 

The materials of the new educational device 
consist, of wonderfully clever motion pictures of 
natural phenomena in motion. They. portray 
with-startling vividness the workings-of pumps 
in which we look through transparent walls and 
see the valves opening and. shutting, and the 
water rising with each piston stroke. There 


are transparent working models of steel con- . 
verters in which the whole process developed’ 
by Bessemer-is seen in vivid detail: -Other films... 
show the development of the house. fly.through~ 
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all its different stages. The caterpillar encloses 
itself in the chrysalis, and later emerges a beau- 
tiful butterfly. By means of motion pictures 
taken through powerful miscroscopes the min- 
utest forms of plant and animal life are seen, 
the development ‘ of cell growths becomes 
a vivid reality, and one watches in every detail 
the formation of the most beautiful and intricate 
sorts of crystals. 

As each new process is portrayed, short, clear, 
printed sentences of explanation are thrown up- 
on the screen. As each new object is shown, a 
human hand bearing-a pointer carrying words 
of explanation, appears from the side and indi- 
cates its exact nature and significance. Nothing 
is left to speculation or imagination. No 
phase of the process or feature of the object is 
left unexplained or unnamed. 

The educational motion pictures represent 
supreme success in the presentation of predi- 
gested information. 

It is this characteristic which constitutes their 
gravest limitation as instruments of education 
in the public schools. Their very perfection of 
detail and interesting character render them 
dangerously convenient adjuncts of the old 
“pouring in” method of teaching. This method 
has characterized our schools for generations. 
Under it the teacher, orally or through the 
textbook, gave information to the children each 
day, questioned them next morning to find out 
how much they had retained over night, and 
then gave out that day’s ‘allotment of tfforma- 
tion. The children’s minds were treated as 
though they were tanks into which large 
amounts of information were poured in the hope 
that some of it would stick. A good deal of 
it did stick. 

The new educational motion pictures are a 
most convenient ladle for the pouring-in of in- 
formation. Under this form of their misuse, the 
function of the pupils would be to sit in a 
darkened room while the elements of knowledge 
were passed before them on a screen. This 
would obviate the necessity of their giving vol- 
untary attention to their lessons and relieve the 
teacher of the burden of teaching or assigning 
them. 

The objection to this is that the old plan of 
lesson-assigning and lesson-hearing was vicious 
and what we want is not its perfection but its 
destruction. School work needs to be real in- 


Stead of artificial Manual work is being _in- 


troduced into every progréssive school because 
it enlists the interest and application of children 
as the mere studying of books does not. 

-When children work together in the planting 


“of a garden or the making of a relief map in: 


clay, their work is social and co-operative.’ 
When they sit-silent in a darkened room they 
are individual and exclusive. When they are’ 
making something, material or abstract, because 
they need it in their business, they are active and. 
alert. When they. watch motion pictures or 
study books because the science period comes at 


_ 10.30, they are passive and inert. When they are. 


doing. or making something. real.that has an ob-., 


ject behirid‘and a result to. come, they are -ener-- 
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getic. When they listen to, or watch, or read 
something that is to them artificial, they are 
apathetic. 

Every tool can. be misused. The more effec- 
tive it is when rightly handled the greater is 
its capacity for damage when unskillfully wield- 
ed. The new motion pictures are an education- 
al tool of great potential value and while their 
dangers and limitations are real, they are not in- 
herent or unavoidable. While they may be used 
for the mere imparting of facts, they may also 
be employed to organize, to illustrate, to clarify, 
and to summarize knowledge which the children 
have acquired for themselves through the exer- 
cise of guided, intelligent inquisitiveness. 


Whether they will in practice be used main- 
ly to supply information or to clarify knowledge 
will depend partly on the skill with which they 
are developed in Mr. Edison’s laboratories and 
partly on the wisdom with which they are used 


in the schools. If they become truly vital fac- 
tors in education, it will be because they have 
been rendered as excellent pedagogically as they 
now are scientifically. 

In matters of mechanical detail, many minor 
improvements are yet to be made. For example, 
in the pictures illustrating the working of the 
ordinary hand pump, the explanatory sentences 
refer repeatedly to the “up-stroke” and “down- 
stroke” without indicating whether the reference 
is to the stroke of the piston or that of the 
handle in the opposite direction. Again, in il- 
lustrating the internal processes of the. Besse- 
mer steel converter, the hand which holds the 
pointer and indicates the parts is about as long 
as the converter is high. This gives the impres- 
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sion that a steel converter is an instrument about 
eight inches high, when in point of fact it is 
more nearly eighteen feet. 

Despite all that has been indicated, there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Edison is developing an 
educational instrument that is destined to play 
a new and most important part in school work. 
Through it places and processes that have al- 
ways been invisible are made visible and avail- 
able in a compellingly interesting form. Won- 
ders of nature, processes of industry, and 
achievements of science, formerly too remote or 
too minute or too hidden to be seen by the or- 
dinary eye, are now within the reach of every 


_ schoolroom. 


Edison’s library 
in the laboratory 
building at West 
Orange. In one 
of the alcoves at 
the right is a cot 
bed where he 
turns in after a 
night of pnazzle- 
Solving. The day 
the school men 
visited him, he 
had worked until 
six in the morn- 
ing and then had 
a nap until nine, 


EDAGOGY PLUS SCIENCE NEEDED. 
BY HENRY H. GODDARD, VINELAND 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED. 


In constpERING Mr. Edison’s school film 
scheme from its pedagogical aspect, it would 
be well if we could disabuse our minds of the 
feeling of the marvelous which naturally at- 
taches to the whole subject of motion pictures. 
Marvelous indeed is the idea of representing 
on a screen living and moving objects and won- 
derful is the mind that has been able to over- 
come the mechanical difficulties in the way of 
accomplishing it. But that marvel has little to 
do, and will have still less to do with the value 
of this as a pedagogical procedure, because as 
motion pictures become even more common 
through daily use in the school room, the whole 
matter will be taken as a matter of course. 

Now, then, as a matter of course procedure, 
what is the value of the motion picture film? 


At the outset of the “crystal 
films,’ a boy is shown putting 
salt into the test tube, and then 
putting the tube over the 
flame. This at once estab- 
lishes a connection between the 
children in the audience and 
the frost-like traceries on the 
screen. The children of one 
of the officers of the Edison 
Company who saw the films 
promptly went home and tried 
crystal making themselves. 


For a long time that will be a matter of opinion, 
and the party that believes its value is great 
will be subdivided on the method of using it. 
I believe that the matter is psychologically cor- 
rect and a great step forward in education. But 
another man will tell you that real education 
consists in working Greek roots or mathema- 
tical formulas which cannot be done by the mo- 
tion picture film. Even those who believe in 
the films will again be subdivided into those who 
prefer to use them merely as giving information; 
those who would use them largely as recreation 


and entertainment; those who would use them ° 


as a means of discipline and inciting to thought 
and action, and so on. In other words, Mr. 
Edison in supplying the motion picture film is 
in the position of the publisher who puts out a 
new anatomical chart. He may put out some- 
thing that is scientifically, pedagogically cor- 
rect, but the next thing is to persuade the teach- 
er to use it and to use it correctly and wisely. 

It is the same old story—real efficiency de- 
pends upon the man behind the gun. When 
pedagogy becomes a science because we have 
a body of accepted facts as a basis for our 
procedure, and when our educational system is 
manned by people who know those facts and ap- 
ply them so that we have a high art of teach- 
ing or educating, then we can count on the near- 
ly universal acceptance of any device that is 
based on purely scientific principles. 

Fortunately, there are now a few facts known 
and there are a few people who appreciate those 
facts and are making every effort ‘to apply 
them. They welcome gladly every new possi- 
bility in the way of making instruction effi- 
cient. 

It is for these men that Mr. Edison must 
work. He must make his material as nearly 
pedagogically correct as our present knowledge 
will allow and then put it on the market to be 
used in the wisest way possible. 

Unfortunately many people will take up with 
a new thing, especially with anything so fas- 
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cinating as moving pictures, who will use them _ 


unwisely—not in accordance with true peda- 
gogical principles. To that extent, the move- 
ment may be harmful, but this applies no more 
to motion pictures than to text-books. 

All will surely agree that the motion pic- 
ture has tremendous possibilities as an aid to 
education, partly as a time saver, because the 
student can get in a brief time information 
that would require much longer if obtained in 
the usual way, but largely because information 
obtained through a picture, especially a motion 
picture, is much more accurate and less liable 
to be misunderstood than that obtained through 
the printed page. 

While the truth of this is recognized, its im- 
portance does not begin to be realized by any 
except those students of experimental peda- 
gogy who have discovered how inaccurate and 
incomplete is the conception obtained from 
written description or even verbal description. 
Most of our present-day instruction really as- 
sumes that fairly accurate notions can be ob- 
tained from verbal description. That such is 
not the case is patent to any one who has 
made a few experiments or a few tests. In- 
deed, our daily repetitions in school and our ex- 
amination papers are overwhelming evidence of 
this if they are viewed in the right light and the 
mistakes attributed to the real cause. 

But pure education is not a process of im- 
parting information. It has been too much so 
in the past and this is one of the dangers that 
the motion picture movement will encounter. 
The temptation to show motion pictures which 
will tell the whole story, even to the conclusion 
which should be reasoned out by the student, 
will be great and will surely be yieded to by the 
lazy teacher. = 

That education only is efficient which trains 
the student to think for himself and given 
certain facts, certain data from which to draw 
his own conclusions leads him to work out the 
problem himself. I think all would agree that the 
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films that were shown us were calculated to 
give information rather than to stimulate 
thought. For example, the pump film with its 
captions told everything, whereas a true peda- 
gogy would require that the pump be exhibited 
in action and the student then led to give his 
own account of how it acted and, of course, 
better yet, to then go to the laboratory and 
make~a pump for himself and use it in ac- 
cordance with what he had learned from a 
part of the motion picture film. 

But these matters are comparatively trivial. 
Mr. Edison only needs, as he himself realizes, 
some one who is thorougnly conversant with 
scientific pedagogy to go over his films and 
make the necessary corrections to prepare them 
for proper pedagogical use. : 

A far greater and more difficult problem will 
be the one of selection. Of the many things 
that are available for motion picture use, what 
are the most important ones to be presented 
from an educational standpoint? No absolute 
answer can be given. It is the old problem of 
the classification of the sciences. But here 
again, the educational expert, while he can not 
give an absolute answer, can yet make selec- 
tion within limits which will be satisfactory to 
the educator. It would not be difficult, for in- 
stance, to decide upon a list of films which 
practically everybody would agree upon as es- 


sential. Another group could be named that 
would be practically useless for educational 
purposes. A third group, the intermediate, 


might well be prepared to be used by those who 
wish them. 

To sum up, in my opinion, Mr. Edison’s idea 
is of the utmost value to education. His task 
in carrying it out is twofold: First, to provide 
apparatus of such simple construction that the 
price is within reach of all school people and 
also that can be managed by the ordinary 
teacher, so that there is no material obstacle 
to its universal use; second, the preparation 
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of a series of films that are as nearly pedagog- 
ically correct as they can be made and cover- 
ing as wide a range of subjects as education 
may be able to use. The final selection of films 
and their actual method of use will have to be 
left to the teacher as is now left the use of the 
text book. 


NSINCERE WORK THE ROOT OF EVIL. 
BY MARIETTA L. JOHNSON, ScuHoot oF 
OrGANIC EDUCATION, FAIRHOPE, ALA. 


A visit to Mr. Edison’s laboratory must fill 
the heart of a teacher with hope, for we are 
beginning to realize that learning has become a 
task which repels the child, instead of being a 
response to an inner desire, a joyous exercise 
of the mind following natural interests. The 
progressive teacher longs to find a way in which 
children may acquire education without the 
stress and strain that endangers the nervous sys- 
tem. Mr. Edison has found a way. 

Children love to learn and will always be 
Sincere in learning if we can only provide the 
proper conditions for earnest work. The be- 
ginning of the immorality which prevails today 
in our schools, is the forced, insincere, half- 
hearted work which we see is quite preventable. 

The substitution of delightful experience for 
dreary detail study is of inestimable value. True 
development lies in the line of joyful experi- 
ence. The nature of the child may not with 
impunity be thwarted. If we would have a 
better race, we must obey the law of develop- 
ment. Sincerity in study and work is the essen- 
tial foundation for all moral growth. The child 
who experiences the events of the past by 
means of vivid motion pictures, is in no danger 
of doing half-hearted, insincere work in history 
at least. 

The historical events which Mr. Edison por- 
trays in a series of motion pictures must give 
the child a conception of the times and char- 


Force pump. One of the great 
variety of pumps shown on the 
films. Glass sides enable the 
children to see how the valves 
work. 

There is to be furnished to 
the teachers with each one 
of these educational films a 
printed explanation, so _ that 
75% of the time will be taken 
up by explanation of each sec- 
tion of the film. The brief 
explanations on the films them- 
selves are but a small part of 
what will be furnished to 
teachers. 
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acters which no amount of reading could do, 
When such a series is followed or accompanied 
by text book work, the true conception is as- 
‘sured. If the “speaking pictures” can be per- 
fected and the historical events dramatized and 
presented, the study of history will become a de- 
light comparable only to play—and who can 
estimate the educational value of play? 

Mr. Edison’s science films are a wonderful 
achievement. Such views:arouse a deep inter- 
est in the mysteries of nature. Geology, botany, 
zoology, thus simplified and presented to chil- 
dren stimulate curiosity and interest and should 
result in endless investigation and experimenta- 
tion. 

Nature is a sealed book to the average child. 
Even where “nature study” occupies a place on 
the program, the work is often so formal as 
to arouse resistance instead of interest. The 
city child is not the only one to whom nature is 
unknown. The child in the country has no in- 
telligent contact with nature, and his life is 
usually so barren that the pictures illustrating 
geography, history, science, industries and inven- 
tions would usher him into a new world. 

One view such as Mr. Edison is preparing, 
which becomes a real experience to the child, 
is of more value than many word pictures, for 
conceptions are acquired only through experi- 
ence. 


INDING A -VERB VS. A FLY FILM. 
pe ARTHUR D. DEAN, NEw York StTaTE 
EpucaTIon DEPARTMENT. 

THE PLAN for educating school children 
through motion pictures has the same possi- 
bilities for success or failure as other features 
which have been introduced in the past into 
the public school system by enthusiastic sup- 
porters of new educational methods. : Every- 
thing depends upon a clear. understanding of 
the place these new methods are to occupy and 
the manner in which they are presented to chil- 
dren. 

A motion picture as a tool in the furthering 
of the educative process, in common with other 
tools, may do much in training children to see, 
to think, to feel and to act. It would seem as 
though these pictures could do no more in the 
direction of training these functions than maps, 
books, charts, phonographs or any other agency 
run by or made by purely mechanical means. 
Nothing has ever been found quite to take the 
place of the real teacher. The Mark Hopkins 
boy and balanced plank idea in education still 
holds good and no educational machinery and 


systems, however perfect, will ever take the. 


place of that ideal, if it ignores the personal 
equation. 

Every film in our regular amusement houses 
attempts to “get itself over” to its audience. 
Its primary purpose has been to amuse. Re- 
cently films have been added which have given 
much useful knowledge relative to travel, phy- 
sical forces, inventions and processes. But every 
educational film used in the school must “get 
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it over” to the point where it becomes a part 
of the educative process. 

Children are not in school to be entertained 
in the sense that they go to the “movies”. 
Neither are they there merely to have a body 
of interesting and important facts presented to 
them simply as bits of information. They are 
in school in order that they may be taught not 
only to-see, but to think; not only to think, but 
to feel; not only to feel, but to act. Films 
which simply allow children to see stimulating 
things without exciting the thinking processes 
would hardly serve the educative process. They 
might be entertaining and that has its value. 
They might be “very interesting” and that is 
agreeable. They might be full of suggestion 
and that is useful. They might be full of facts, 
scientific, political and ethical—yes, any one or 
all of these things and yet fail to train the 


Making steel in the miniature Bessemer furnace. 
A steel man who visited the laboratories said he 
had never understood the process so well as 


when he saw it in the film. A series of films 
showing the great egg-shaped Bessemer in opera- 
tion would admirably supplement this miniature. 


mind. For example, a child might see a very 
interesting film relating to the movements of 
some form of lower animal life. The creature’s 
whole life history might be opened up to the 
child through his eye, and yet if its significance 
were not explained to the child or if he had 
read nothing beforehand, or intended to read 
nothing about it afterwards, it is doubtful if 
it would be of much “educatiorial value” to the 
child whose mind needs to be trained. Obvious- 
ly, the trained mind ofthe. adult, familiar with 
certain facts relating to lower animal forms, 
would be immensely stimulated by such a film. 

A child might observe interesting films re- 
producing the Bessemer steel process or move- 
ments of airships or working parts of a loco- 
motive, and yet nothing would result of advan- 
tage to him except a-larger pile.of facts: un- 
related to his other teaching and ‘unrelated. to 
his experiences past, present or future. 
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_ Again, a child might have presented to him 
that splendid film on “the house fly and the 
manure pile.” He would see a great deal that 
a trained adult mind, conscious of the evils 
of open manure piles and unclean streets, would 
find of convincing worth. But how much does 
the child see? Unless there is some synchron- 
ized talking machine accompanying the exhibi- 
tion, a previous lesson on the “housefly and the 
manure pile” or a “clinching” lesson after the 
pictures have been shown, then the “lesson” de- 
generates into a seeing one instead of a thinking 
one. As a matter of fact the child, in order to 
know why the fly is at work, not only ought to 
see it at work in the compost, but also to have 
his feeling stirred enough to act upon these 
sensations and “swat the fly” and remove the 
garbage. 

There is a great field for educational motion 
pictures when they are used in connection with 
good teaching, which includes reading on the 
subject, laboratory work, and writing up the re- 
sults of observation and deductions. For ex- 
ample, the film showing the process of manu- 
facturing Bessemer steel would be most excel- 
lent for vocational schools but only under con- 
dition that the teacher knew something about a 
steel plant beyond the brief printed description 
which -would go with the films, that before the 
film was shown the boys had some idea of what 
it was all about and, furthermore, that the class 
visit, if possible, an actual plant. 

The grave danger will be, as in other inno- 
vations in our schools, that we shall confuse 
training with mere knowledge of facts. We 
want to train minds and not make merely hu- 
man encyclopedias. Undoubtedly, it is more 
interesting to a child to see a picture of a fly 
laying an egg on a garbage heap than it is to 
find the subject accompanying a verb. The 
“use” of the latter is to train the mind and to 
make for clear expression. The use of the 
former should be to develop an observing and 
thinking individual who will feel that the fly 
and the manure pile are enemies to health and 
who will put his seeing, thinking, feeling powers 
into direct action. 


UT-AND-TRY SCHOOL METHODS. 
i BY JOHN DEWEY, DeEparTMENT OF 
PHILosopHy, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

My First and in some respects my deep- 
est impression of the evening spent so enjoyably 
in Edison’s laboratory is not directly connected 
with the educational value of his motion pic- 
ture scheme. It is rather of the immense ad- 
vantage a great commercial enterprise has over 
the greatest of our existing educational insti- 
tutions in the matter of conducting systemati- 
cally an experimental development of a new 
proposal before putting it into general practice. 

No intimation was given of the sum of money 
that is being put into the development of this 
new undertaking. But it is clear that a large 
staff is employed to develop “scenarios,” to. make 
suggestions and criticisms, and to try out var- 
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ious schemes, in addition to the expense in- 
volved in taking the pictures themselves. A 
large sum of: money will have been spent be- 
fore pecuniary returns begin to come in—a 
good deal of it strictly experimental inquiry. 

Where is there a school system having at 
command a sum of money with which to inves- 
tigate and perfect a scheme experimentally, be- 
fore putting it into general operation? And 
can we expect continuous and _ intelligent 
progress in school matters until the community 
adopts a method of procedure which is now a 
commonplace with every great industrial un- 
dertaking? Is not the existing method of in- 
troducing reforms into education a relic of an 
empirical cut-and-try method which has been 
abandoned in all other great organizations? 
And is not the failure to provide funds so that 
experts may work out projects in advance a 
pennywise and pound foolish performance? 

That children will be immensely interested 
in at least the greater part of the material the 
Edison people prepare is sufficiently attested by 
the delight of the adults on the evening of our 
visit—to say nothing of the hold the nickel 
“movies” already have upon them. That Mr. 
Edison has a sound psychologic basis in relying 
upon the instinctive response of human beings 
to whatever moves and does something is un- 
questionable. So is the fact that the deadness 
of much existing education is. due to the ab- 
sence of anything moving and doing in the 
schoolroom. Personally I believe that Mr. Edi- 
son is in the right in his conviction that chil- 
dren, as well.as adults, do best in and learn 
most. from matters in which they are interest- 
ed; and that there is more discipline, in the 
sense of actual training of power, where there 
is interest than where what is done is repulsive 
and arbitrary. 

I was also impressed by the fact that, after 
all, seeing things behave is rather a vicarious 
form of activity, and that there is some danger 
of the better becoming an enemy of the best. 
I mean that a widespread adoption of motion 
pictures in schools might have a tendency to 
retard the introduction of occupations in which 
children themselves actually do things. The 
more hopeful view, of course, is that the former 
would pave the way for the latter, affording an 
intermediate step that in many* cases would 
not be taken directly. 

A closely associated danger is that their use 
will, for a time at least, strengthen the idea, 
already much too strong, that the end of in- 
struction is the giving of information and the 
end of learning its absorption. That much mere 
information may be given in many subjects by 
Mr. Edison’s method, that it will be given more 
efficiently, understandingly, quickly and vividly 
I have no doubt. Two or three performances 
may easily make an impression more indelible 
and more intelligent than weeks of reading 
about and talking about certain matters—as~for 
example the pictures of the Bessemer process. 
And the capacity even of children or perhaps 
better, especially of children for absorption of 
information is immensely greater than is usual- 
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ly supposed. If teachers have sense enough 
to use the pictures and talk them over in a 
sensible way, allowing the information to soak 
in naturally instead of holding up the children 
to artificial tests of reproduction, perhaps there 
is no great danger of excessive information 
being conveyed, though I can but feel that the 
seeming sanction given to the reigning informa- 
tional ideal is unfortunate. 

Even the limited number of pictures shown 
proves, however, that some subjects are much 
better adapted for purposes of conveying in- 
formation in an intelligent way than others, 
and that careful discrimination is required. At 
present there does not seem to be as much 
provision for expert education as for technical 
criticism. For example, there are hundreds of 
schools where the principal of pump action is 
better taught at present by demonstrations, 
even without active experimentation and con- 
struction on the part of the children, than it 
was conveyed by the films on that subject. I 
should say the films on that topic (including 
the printed statements thrown on the curtain 
before the picture was shown), gave an example 
of how not to do it; and that the failure was 
not accidental, but illustrated a fundamental 
principle of selection. On the other hand, the 
filled in geography instruction is almost unlim- 
ited, since the material there is not accessible 
by other and better methods. The same prin- 
ciple applies, though to a less degree, in his- 
tory, I imagine. In nature study there is no 
doubt that many operations may be selected for 
observation which will tend to make children 
more observing of what is going on around 
them, and to arouse interest in new problems. 
For example, children who have seen the films 
of a fly laying eggs and of the eggs hatching 
will have a new source of interest, and a new 
power, in watching real flies. The pictures 
of movements of the infusoria might very nat- 
urally lead to an interest in the use of the micro- 
scope. 

I hope these suggestions will at least indicate 
what I mean by the need of a careful expert 
discrimination, on purely educational grounds, 
of the appropriateness of various types of sub- 
ject-matter. There was also a marked tendency 
in the printed matter preceding the pictures to 
use a didactic form instead of a questioning 
form—a mistake that could easily be remedied 
by consultation with capable teachers. 


ANGER: OB SHORT CIRCUITS s°BY. 
HENRY W. THURSTON, New Yorx 
SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY. 

I AM GREATLY impressed by the educa- 
tional possibilities of the motion picture: It 
seems to me, however, that this new pedago- 
gical dynamo needs to have the routes for its 
wires through the crowded class rooms of our 
schools surveyed by educational experts. Electric 
wires and third rails of high voltage not only 
drive the wheels of progress, but strike with the 
mis-directed lightnings of their wrath any un- 
fortunate person who with his ignorant body 
“short circuits” the current. 


The chief danger to the child from the motion 
picture is, of course, not sudden death but the 
educational danger seems to be similar to that in 
so-called “dead end” or “blind alley” occupations. 
Unless wisely chosen and presented at the “psy- 
chological moment” in the child’s unfolding 
thought, motion pictures may interest him for a 
day, but not lead him anywhere. ? 

I was deeply impressed by the eager desire 
of Mr. Edison as represented by his manager, 
Mr. Hutchinson, to make these pictures worth 
while in education. Indeed, I gather that Mr. Edi- 
son, with characteristic energy and zeal in experi- 
ment has already under way the preparation of 
many a series of pictures which are to be “tried 
out” on American children. Most of these, as 
described, especially those in the field of micro- 
scopic life and industrial processes, seemed to 
me well chosen. In the field of arithmetic, 
however, the wisdom of the choice and method 
was not so obvious. 


The economy of the moving picture apparatus is one 
of its strong points. Once installed, its operation will 
cost the school no more than a janitor’s salary. A boy 
can operate it. The elephant shown on the onposite 
page was being thrown on the screen when this flash- 
light was taken. 


Plainly, it will be at great sacrifice of his own 
time and money and of the welfare of children 
if Mr. Edison is forced to learn what films are 
of most value to children by the method of ex- 
periment alone. The experience of parents and 
teachers ought to be of real value from the 
first. The testimony of such experience, I un- 
derstand, Mr. Edison invites. 

How far educational leaders personally, and 
educational associations through committees, are 
already at work upon this problem, I do not 
know. That they have a great opportunity to 
meet Mr. Edison half way is clear. Mr. Edison 
is going to make educational films whether 
he gets help from philosophers and_ school 
teachers or not. Mr. Edison has the machines. 
He has the men. Shall he have the teachers, 
toor “It’s up to; them:4 
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A. D. CHANDLER 


MAN said recently to Judge Lindsey of 
Denver, “I know some one who is likely 
to put you out of your job as juvenile 

court judge.” 

“That is not strange,’ said Judge Lindsey, 
“you come to Denver and I’ll show you a dozen 
or more men who have tried for years to put 
me out of my job, but they haven’t got me 
vet. 


“But I think this man will get you, and more 
than that, I think he will get most of the truant 
officers in our public school systems.” 


“How is he going to do this?” said Judge 
Lindsey, somewhat perplexed. 

“That is simple enough,” was the reply. “By 
reducing the number of boys who go wrong so 
that there will be no cases for juvenile courts, 
and by making the schools so interesting that 
boys will ‘scoot to school,’ and not have to be 
dragged there by truant officers.” 

“Who is the man?” said Judge Lindsey. 

“Thomas A. Edison,” was the reply. 

“Take me to him quick,” said the judge. 
“The quicker the better.” 

A meeting was arranged several weeks ago. 


ONY would not 
go to school. 
Eeaswas a 
chronic truant in spite 
of all threats of reform 
school. What differ- 
ence did that make to 
him? He was already 
in jail—when he went 
to school. Fear of a 
policeman was as noth- 
ing compared to his fear of the least common 
multiple and the greatest common divisor. He 
“could not help it,’ he was always saying when 
he failed. 

Finally he couldn’t stand it any longer to 
have the boys and girls in school laughing at 
him as he stood dumbly at the blackboard—he, 
the leader of a gang! He bolted, stole some 
brass from a freight car, sold it to the ragman, 
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JUDGE LINDSEY VISITS 
THOMAS A. EDISON 


Member of School Board of Education of Orange, N. J. Trustee of State 
Home for Boys, Jamesbury, N. J. 


Judge Lindsey and Mr. Edison met in Mr. Edi- 
son’s library in Orange. Mr. Edison explained 
to Judge Lindsey his theory of how motion pic- 
tures might be used to stimulate youthful brains 
and to so vitalize the studies in our public 
schools as to create in boys of evil habits and 
tendencies a vital interest in things worth while 
and in this way help to reduce the “cases” for 
juvenile courts and truant officers, 

Perhaps no man knows better than Judge 
Lindsey why; the “bad boy” ‘becomes “bad,” 
and how ineffective are our present methods for 
solving the problems of delinquency, and how 
much better it would be to form a boy’s char- 
acter before it becomes evil than to reform it 
after he has gone bad. 

Mr. Edison’s theories and subsequent demon- 
strations on the screen convinced the judge that 
“The Wizard” might yet solve our greatest so- 
cial problem. It will take years of time and 
millions of money, and what Mr. Edison needs 
and would gladly welcome, in helping to solve 
this gigantic problem, are suggestions, advice 
and criticism from progressive educators every- 
where. 

Judge Lindsey’s visit inspired him to write 
the following story: 


MR. EDISON AND MY LITTLE 
FRIEND TONY 


BENS 5. LINDSEY 


JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE COURT OF DENVER 


saw a moving picture show, and was off for 
the mountains that seemed to rise to the clouds 
just at the foot of the street. 

He nearly froze to death sleeping in a box 
car, and was carried away to Lincoln, Neb. 
There he got “pinched by de cop” and they 
brought him back to Denver to my school, the 
juvenile court. 

“Tony is just hopeless,” said his teacher, a 
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Silk worm co-coon. 


The worm is shown spinning 
it and then by “telescoping” time, the children 
see the moth emerge. 


truant officer, a railroad policeman, a proba- 
tion officer, a plain clothes man—the whole 
battery lined up against him. “It’s the third 
or fourth time. Is it possible the judge won’t 
send him up? Is he going to encourage crime 
like that? Just listen to that kid’—this, as 
Tony’s tearful pleas rose above wagging 
tongues and shaking heads. 


~“T couldn’t help it, Judge. I just couldn’t 
help it. I dunno why I did it.” 


“But,” chimes in teacher, or truant officer, or 
some member of the battery, “we told him 
that if he did it again he surely would go to 
Golden.” And he can help it if he wants to. 
He is one of the brightest boys in school. Don’t 
be easy with him. There are so many others 
like him.” 

Tony was mischievous indeed. Now, by law 
and fate he was a criminal. His eyes were 
full of tears, but as roguish as when he first 
“beat it from de cops.” I was saying to myself 
what I could not say out loud: “Tony, you 
poor little victim. This whole wretched system 
should be here before the bar of justice, not 
you. How I would like to try it—if it did not 
get a change of venue on the ground of preju- 
dice.” 

How cruel it was, this system that chained 
him to a desk, forbade him even a whisper, a 
wiggle or a giggle—would not let him break 
out with a spontaneous question or a laugh. 
It stifled and misdirected the energy of the child, 
not for him or his good, but for the tradition, 
for the people who turned the cranks and did 
the grinding. 


1The Colorado State Industrial School for Boys is at 
Golden. 
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Tony’s brother came to plead for him. “You 
remember, Judge, when I was up for the same 
thing twélve years ago?” 


“Why so you were, Angelo. How old are 
you? What are you doing now?” 

“I’m twenty-two now, Judge. You see you 
let me quit school when I was in the sixth 
grade. I just couldn’t get along there, and 
you let me go to work. I’m married now, and 


say, Judge, you just ought to see our baby.” 


“That’s fine, Angelo. We certainly had a 
time of it, didn’t we?” 

The battery is looking on with disgust. The 
owls are hooting. 

“Yes,” says Angelo, “I can’t thank you 
enough for what you did for me. If you will 


only give Tony another chance like you did me. 
He isn’t really bad. He just won’t stay in 
school. When he gets out he just has to do 
something. They won’t let him go to work, so 
he gets into mischief and then into trouble. But 
please don’t send him up, judge.” 

Now, of course, the teacher wanted to do 
the right thing. So did all of the battery. It 
was not a matter of their good will, or even of 
their intelligence, but of tradition—of silly edu- 
cational custom like that of the Chinese. 

I can imagine a little girl brought before a 
juvenile court in China.. 

“She won’t keep the bandages on,” 
prosecutor. “She tears them off and runs out 
in the street. She is bright enough and knows 
that it is all wrong.” 

“There is nothing to do but send her up,” 
chimes the Chinese battery. “Of course, Judge, 
you will insist upon having her feet bound. 
Hasn’t it been done for a thousand years? This 


says the 


Large magnet picking up nails. 
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-court has been established to defend the tradi- 
tions of a great people—our ancestors, who are 
now dead. The children? Oh, that is dif- 
ferent.” 

Poor teacher. Poor battery. Victims all, 
rather than culprits, as much to be pitied as 
Tony. Like him, they might say “We can’t 
help it—we just can’t help it.’ 

The judge might say: “Yes, I know it, poor 
little teacher. But we can’t say it out loud—at 
least you can’t, for tradition might have it in 
for you. But I am sorry for you. How long 
must you wander in the darkness of your in- 
heritance—in your institutionalism? You could 
not turn on the light if you would—yow can’t 
reach the switchboard. But some one can, 
some one must reach that switchboard, if we 
are to save Tony. JI can. send him to the 
reform school by the decrees of the same tradi- 
tion, but what good will it do?” 

The case goes on. Tony; is ever coming 
back again, and always will be until some one 
reaches that switchboard. I am not surprised 
that Mr. Edison is the man. It is just like 
him. He is coming to the rescue of Tony. 
He is going to make Tony run away to go to 
school. He will take Tony away from me, 
put him in a school that is not a school at all, 
but just one big game—just one round of joy, 
of play, of gladness, of knowledge, of sunshine, 
warming the cells in Tony’s head until they all 
open up as the flowers do. They have been 
chilled so long that they almost shrivelled up 
and died. There will be something moving, 
something doing at that school all the time, 


W YHAT does the legend “U. S. Inspected 
and Passed” on meats or meat prod- 
ucts mean? 

Ostensibly, since the law of 1906 which grew 
out of the packing-house scandals, it guarantees 
that the federal government, through its proper 
officials, has examined, inspected and certified 
as being fit for human consumption, the article 
upon which the stamp is affixed. 

Actually, according to Caroline Bartlett 
Crane’s powerful arraignment of our national 
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just as there is when Tony goes down to the 
tracks to see the engines. 

When I tell him about it all Tony shouts 
“Hooray for Mr. Edison,” right in front of the 
battery, just as he used to say, “to hell wid de 
cop.” 

We are just awakening to our fool’s justice 
which never inquired how far the community, 
traditionalism, institutionalism, the Philistines 
of the world, were to blame for Tony’s offense. 
We never arraigned them before the bar of 
justice. You think it is not felt by Tony and 
his kind? It is. Perhaps unconsciously, but 
it is felt. Since the world began, ignorance and 
violence have ‘begotten ignorance and violence. 

Men have been pointing the way for a gen- 
eration, but there has been so much pointing 
and so little traveling, Now the procession jis 
forming, getting ready for one grand march to 
the music of the new education. Even the 
juvenile court will go to the junk heap, as it 
ought to. It was a thousand times better than 
the old criminal court and jail, worth all it 
cost and more. But at best it was only a poor 
expedient, one of the palliatives, forever re- 
cording effects. Its greatest service has been 
in showing up the causes, pointing the way, 
urging men to march against institutionalism 
and tradition. te er 

Interest is everything in the child’s life. He 
plays harder than he works because he is in- 
terested in his play. That is all, He will 
work as hard as he plays if he is interested in 
his work. Mr. Edison has found the way. I 
report for duty under him. 


“U.S. INSPECTED AND PASSED” 


A REVIEW OF CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE’S STRIK- 
ING SERIES OF ARTICLES ON BAD MEAT AND 
WORSE POLITICS IN PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


meat inspection service, published in the March, 
April, May, June and July number of Pearson's 
Magazine, it amounts to very little more than a 
certification for the benefit of the meat trust 
rather than of the consuming public, so far as 
American meat-eaters are concerned. 

With the foreign trade it is different. Flesh 
passed for export is what it is certified to be, 
clean and wholesome. Only upon the home mar- 
ket is the official chicanery perpetrated. Protec- 
tion for foreigners, deception for Americans— 


United States Department 
of Agriculture, 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
A. D. MELVIN,! Chief of Bureau. 


SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., OCTOBER 15, 1908 


[This publication is designed to disseminate in- 
formation and instructions to persons in the serv- 
ice of the Bureau of Animal Industry. It is not 
intended for the public, and employes are cau- 
tioned against giving or showing copies to out- 
siders. A supply will be sent to each official in 
charge of a station or branch of the service, who 
should promptly distribute copies to all members 
of his force. A file should be kept at each station 
for reference. ] 


that is the gist of the United States meat inspec- 
tion service of the present, if Mrs. Crane is to 
be believed. 

That “if” renders some identification of 
Mrs. Crane pertinent to this discussion. For 
more than a decade Caroline Bartlett Crane has 
been recognized as an authority on civic con- 
ditions, and has conducted municipal surveys 
for cities in all parts of the country. In the 
course of this work she became interested par- 
ticularly in local slaughter house conditions, her 
study of these leading her to an investigation of 
the general industry of slaughtering animals and 
preparing meat products. In 1903 she drafted 
a meat inspection bill which her own state, 
Michigan, enacted into law, and in 1904 drafted 
a model ordinance for cities at the request of 
the Michigan State Board of Health. She was 
a consultant of the federal government’s “Pack- 
ing House Commission” of 1906, and was the 
chief witness last year at the congressional hear- 
ing on meat inspection service conditions. Her 
reputation as an authority on this subject is 
national. 

But were she wholly unknown and inexperi- 
enced in this field, the documentary evidence 
alone, amassed and presented in her articles, 
would be enough to shock any open-minded per- 
son into the conviction that the Federal meat 
inspection service, upon which the private citi- 
zen must rely to protect his table from diseased 
and filthy meats, has been vitiated throughout 
its system by a powerful combination of pack- 
ers on the outside, and on the inside a group 
of complaisant officials, subverting the law 
through secret orders; the chief offenders being 
James Wilson, former secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; George P. McCabe, for- 
merly solicitor to the department, and A. D. Mel- 
vin, then and now chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. 
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_ still in force. 


“SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS’’ FOR 
BUREAU EMPLOYES ONLY 


Attention is again called to the fact that Serv- 
ice Announcements is intended only for Bureau 
employes, and copies must not be given or 
shown to other persons. Information has come 
to me that, notwithstanding the instructions on 
this point in the July and August numbers, em- 
ployes in several cases have given copies to 
other persons or to the press, and some of the 
instructions intended only for employes have 
been published in newspapers. Further offenses 
of this kind will be severely dealt with. Any in- 
formation contained in this publication which 
should be given to the press will be given out 
from the Washington office. When it becomes nec- 
essary for inspectors in charge to communicate to 
packers, stockmen, etc., any of the contents of this 
publication, this may be done by letter. 

A. D. MELVIN, Chief of Bureau. 


Following the exposure of packing house hor- 
rors in Upton Sinclair’s novel, The Jungle, the 
rigid meat inspection law of 1906 was passed. 
Broadly stated, its provisions were that no meat 
should enter: into interstate commerce except 
when inspected and certified to be clean, free of 
dangerous disease, untainted, and wholesome, 
and so stamped or labelled by government seal. 

The enforcement of the law devolved upon 
the Department of Agriculture, acting through 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. Within less 
than a year that bureau, by a species of subtle - 
trickery, had begun to undermine the law in 
the interests of the packers, a process which is 
The, method was the issuance of 
a series of service announcements and Bureau 
orders strictly guarded by the department. How 
far the secrecy extended may be judged by the 
fact that Congressman Nelson, in charge of the 
congressional hearings, when he called for cer- 
tain of these documents, met with an absolute 
refusal from Secretary Wilson. Yet this very 
class of “announcements” and orders, as Mrs. 
Crane positively proves, constituted not an in- 
terpretation or codification of the law, but an 
absolute nullification of it. That is, the laws 
which Congress had enacted and the “regula- 
tions” of the department which, when promul- 
gated, had the force of law, were set aside and 
superseded by another set of laws made and cir- 
culated secretly by irresponsible departmental 
officials. 

Here are two samples of the safeguarding of 
these examples of official outlawry. 

ras Bis 
Crane's charges, hier Melvin avers: that fae’ moon 
was purely for the purpose of keeping information from 
packers, stockmen, ete., and that the public had to be 
kept in_the dark in order to keep the packers in the 
dark, But what becomes of the Melvin defence in the 
light of a secret order of November, 1908, spécifically 
directing that copies be supplied to packers and stock- 
men, but that “this publication is not intended for 


general distribution to the public and request 
copies will not be complied with?’ es oe 
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“U.S. INSPECTED AND PASSED” 


Both of the documents reproduced above, it 
will be noted, are signed by Dr. Melvin 
as chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Dr. Melvin is an acclaimed friend of the 
meat packers. He is the official reassurer of 
a suspicious public. After the passage of the 
1906 law he issued a pamphlet which was, in 
effect, a panegyric of the meat inspection serv- 
ice, in the course of which he asserted that “only 
wholesome meat is used” and that “every possi- 
ble precaution is taken to have it clean.” This 
was for the clouding of the public mind. Under 
his conduct of his bureau and James Wilson’s 
direction of the Department of Agriculture, the 
following “precautions,” among others, to ensure 
a supply of “wholesome meat” were taken: 


Regulations concerning the meat of tuberculous 
animals were greatly relaxed and the markets 
were thrown open to the meat of cattle with 
tuberculosis of the lungs, liver and other por- 
. tions of the body; with the provision that such 
meat might be marked “U. S. Inspected and 
Passed.” 

Mutilated livers and other organs from which 
diseased or parasitic portions had ‘been cut, were 
withheld from certification for export to other 
countries, but were ordered certified for the 
home trade, on the principle, apparently, that 
“anything is good enough for Americans.” 

Beef, mutton, and hogs containing tape-worm 
eggs were allowed to be passed for human food, 
by secret circular, though the printed “regula- 
tions” forbade. 

Tongues from which lumpy-jaw sores had 
been cut, were permitted to be sold under Fed- 
eral guarantee, in direct contravention of the 
published regulations. 

Tumorous organs were ordered inspected and 
passed, under a secret “service” ruling, after the 
tumors. were cut out, in defiance of the law 
which requires that such organs be condemned 
and destroyed. 

Parasitic intestines were permitted for use 
as sausage skins (illegally) after the worm- 
nodules were scraped off. Furthermore, hogs’ 
snouts, ears, skins, spleens “and similar organs” 
—a generalization rather nauseating to the 
imagination—are mentioned in the announce- 
ments as regular ingredients of “U. S. Inspected 
and Passed” sausage. 


These are only a few of the numerous and 
‘horrifying instances of law-defying laxity which 
Mrs. Crane brings home to the officials by docu- 
mentary proof. Naturally, the inspection serv- 
ice went to the dogs. Animals passed by the 
Federal authorities were repeatedly condemned 
by the state authorities. Meat actually con- 
demned “leaked out” and reached the markets. 
Honest bureau employes protested the danger to 
public health, and lost their positions. 

How completely the situation was in the hands 
of the packers is suggested by the following in- 
cident: Under the ruling which permitted pack- 
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ers to ship inspected meat and meat products 
interstate, “between official establishments” 
without stamping or in any way making the 
meat to identify it as inspected (in itself a vio- 
lation of the plain letter of the law), cars con- 
taining meat products, after inspection are 
supposed to be sealed by a bureau employe, 
and to arrive at their destination with seals 
unbroken, this being the only possible guar- 
antee that the cargo had arrived as it was in- 
spected and shipped. Often, however, the cars 
arrived with seals broken, thereby removing the 
one protection. Instead of running down these 
violations and prosecuting the offenders, Melvin 
smoothed their path by issuing one of his secret 
orders permitting the unloading of shipments 
from cars, the seals of which had been broken 
or which showed “signs of having been tampered 
with” (his own astounding words!) under cer- 
tain most liberal conditions. 

No wonder the committee of the meat packers 
appointed “to confer with Government officials” 
reported in approval of his benignity: 


“Cars Having Broken Seals.—Considerable 
delay was experienced in the release of carload 
lots arriving with the car seals broken, and upon 
representations made by your committee a regu- 
lation was made which remedied conditions 
somewhat. They were not entirely satisfactory, 
however, and upon further representations by 
your committee the department has issued a 
regulation which results in very speedy releases 
of such cars.” 

Canned products enjoy equal license with car- 
casses. For labels to their canned goods the 
packers themselves manufacture wholesale the 
“U. S. Inspected and Passed” tags. “At Armour 
& Co.’s plant in Chicago,” says Mrs. Crane, “one 
may see thousands of flat pieces of tin already 
embossed with the government inspection legend, 
ready to be made into pails.” 

These were made at the packing houses hav- 
ing government inspection. But many of the 
packing houses shipped these tags in loads to 
their branch houses which had no inspection. 
Morally, this was a forgery of the U. S. brand. 
Actually it was a violation of the law. 

To do him justice, Melvin finally announced, 
in a bulletin of 1912, that this must be stopped. 
But, though the evidence was at his hand, he 
took no single step toward prosecution of this 
truly heinous offence. 

As for the uses to which these home-made 
“government” labels could be put, Mrs. Crane 
furnished an amusing exhibit to the Congres- 
sional Committee. The writer: 


“Tt appears to be child’s play for a big pack- 
ing company to misuse a ‘trade label.’ When 
testifying before the Congressional Committee 
last spring I produced a ‘pail of lard.’ It was 
embossed : 

Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf Lard, United 
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States Inspected and Passed under the act of 
Congress June 30, 1906, establishment 2-A. 
“2” is the Armour number and “A” indicates 
their Chicago plant. I asked the committee te 
inspect the contents. One gentleman removed 
the cover and revealed an inner metal cover into 
which “U. S. Inspected and Passed” had been 
stamped at the time of manufacture. When this 
inner cover was removed the committee found— 
not lard—but candy. There was an object lesson 
of the untrustworthiness of the Federal guaran- 
tee. I had placed the candy in the patl. Any- 
one else having it in his possession could have 
filled it with inferior lard, or lard from hogs 
which had died from cholera, or white grease 
which every plant makes out of the abattoir 
refuse and offal. A packing house could sur- 
reptitiously send such pails, first-hand or second- 
hand, or in “knock-down” form, to an unin- 
spected branch house to be filled with unin- 
spected lard and go forth under the Federal 
guarantee.” | 

Mrs. Crane suggests that the method of seal- 
ing by paper stamp on the revenue service seals 
cigar boxes would be a real safeguard to change 
of contents. It would be necessary, however, 
to maintain the inviolability of such seals under 
a system somewhat less complaisant than the 
spirit manifested by Chief Melvin toward 
“tampering.” 


One more instance of the perversion of the 
law under the secretaryship of James Wilson, 
and I shall conclude this very fractional 
summing-up of the overwhelming evidence 
brought by Mrs. Crane: 


“One amendment, perhaps the most Machi- 
avellian of all, deserves especial attention. It 
relates to ‘exemptions.’ The law of 1906 gave 
exemption from inspection to the farmer. The 
clause reads: ‘The provisions of this act requir- 
ing inspection shall not apply to ani- 
mals slaughtered by any farmer on the farm and 
transported as interstate or foreign commerce.’ 
: Chief Melvin, in that brief for the pack- 
ers, ‘The Federal Meat Inspection Service,’ re- 
fers to this favor to the farmer. He says: ‘The 
law, therefore, exempts from inspection the 
animals killed by the farmer on his farm,’ 

“The original Beveridge meat inspection: bill 
did exempt ‘any animals slaughtered by any 
farmer upon his farm. In some mysterious way, 
the word ‘his’ was changed to ‘the’ in the bill as 
passed. On October 29, 1906, came Ruling ‘1-A’: 

““The right of the farmer to ship in interstate 
or foreign commerce the carcasses of animals 
slaughtered on the farm is a right personal to 
the farmer, or his agent. The carcasses of ani- 
mals slaughtered by the farmer on the farm 
which are shipped by the farmer to a commission 
man for sale, may be reshipped by the commis- 
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sion man, by signing a farmer’s certificate as 
agent for the original shipper.’ 

(Italics are the author’s.) 

“This is a most astonishing liberty under a 
new and ‘drastic’ meat inspection law! The reg- 
ulation does not require that the animals shall 
have been raised by the farmer; not even that 
they shall be fis animals; not even that they 
shall be killed on ‘his’ farm. It appears that any 
farmer—or person who, inspired by the magnifi- 
cent opportunities, suddenly becomes a farmer 
—may buy up and slaughter all the animals he 
chooses and sell them without inspection in inter- 
state or foreign trade, through any agent, who, 
according to a somewhat later service announce- 
ments, may re-sell them, and so on indefinitely.” 


In conclusion Mrs. Crane recommends certain 
remedies: the stiffening up of the present Fed- 
eral inspection law, to.compel correct labelling, 
on the principle of the pure food slogan, “Let 
the label tell”; the establishment of municipally 
controlled and inspected abattoirs, such as the 
one at Montgomery, Ala., and wherever prac- 
ticable the foundation of municipally owned 
abattoirs as at aris) lex. 

One remedy which she does not specify is 
implied as essential throughout her article. 
James Wilson has resigned. George P. McCabe 
has retired to private life with a stain upon his 
official record. A. D. Melvin remains at the 
head of the Bureau of Animal Industry. For 
the good of the public service and the honor of 
the new administration Melvin should be sum- 
marily removed. It is interesting, in this con- 
nection, to note that by a recent ruling of, secre- 
taries Houston, McAdoo and Redfield, the en- 
forcement of meat regulations is included under 
the provisions of the Pure Food Law, which 
will make it decidedly more difficult for Melvin 
to exhibit further his peculiar amenities toward 
the packing interests. Bad meat can now be 
seized and confiscated as can any other bad 
food, as soon as it enters into interstate com- 
merce. 


The meat packers are powerful in other re- 
spects than politically. They control a large 
amount of advertising. Pearson's Magazine 
states flatly in its editorial notes on Mrs. Crane’s 
series that no publication which depended on 
advertising for its subsistence would have dared 
or could have afforded to print the articles. 
Whether or not this be so, Pearson’s and Mrs. 
Crane have performed a public service in pre- 
senting in conclusive form, information of which 
every American household should be possessed. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the series will be 
published in book form. 
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VIOLA PARADISE 


IMMIGRANTS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


[The immigrant as “numbers” herded daily at Ellis Island; the immigrant as a 
petty criminal swelling our police court cases; the immigrant as a worker undercutting 
the native worker, or more alarming still, as a worker on strike endeavoring to raise 
his wage standard more nearly to that of the native worker—with these objective 
phases of the immigrant as a problem to America we are familiar. 

With the subjective side of the immigrant, the immigrant as an individual to 
whom America is the problem, as an exotic struggling to adapt his roots to a soil of 
new labor and new living conditions, we have not yet reached a sympathetic under- 


standing. 


This paper attempts to present the subjective handicaps of the Jewish girl as 
they present themselves to the Immigrants’ Protective League of Chicago which 


undertakes to help the immigrant girl work out her American problems. 


It is based 


upon visits to almost two thousand girls.—Ed.] 


The Jewish immigrant 
girls who come to Chicago 
are, for the most part, 
under twenty-five years oi 
age. Although a number 
of them have lived in 
large cities, they come 
chiefly from small Rus- 
sian towns and villages. 
People familiar with the 
slow comfortableness of 
the American town, where 
industries are carried on, 
where business prospers, 
and where nearly every- 
one earns a fair living, 
can scarcely conceive the 
poverty of the Russian 
town. For in Russia it is 
in the small community 
that poverty thrives. This is especially true of 
the Pale, the district in which the Jews are 
given right of domicile. The May laws of 1882, 
forbidding Jews to own farm land, forced many 
farmers to the nearby villages; and the legisla- 
tion of 1891 compelled thousands of Jewish 
families to leave Moscow and other large cities 
in the Pale where they had formerly been per- 
mitted to live. The result has been the over- 
burdening of the smaller towns with more people 
than they can support. Another source of dis- 
tress was the government monopoly of the liquor 
trade, begun in 1894, as a consequence of which 
large numbers of Jews were put out of business. 

The life of a girl in a small Russian town is 
very dull. The young men, however hard their 
struggle for bread, have always at least one 
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had been engaged in sewing trades. 


outside interest, the study 
of religious literature. 
They begin this study 
when they are small chil- 
dren, and continue indefi- 
nitely, with the result that 
their religion is very real 
to them. The girl has no 
such interest. Her home 
has been her world. Only 
recently has the interest 
of work been given to her, 
the Jewish tradition hav- 
ing always been against 
the employment of women. 

Of the 1,946 girls visit- 
ed, about two-thirds had 
been employed in their 
native country, and of 
these the great majority 
Their hours 
ranged from nine to sixteen, the most common 
arrangement being a ten-hour day with a two- 
hour recess at noon. The divisions of the day 
were from eight in the morning until noon, and 
from two until eight in the evening. They work- 
ed usually in the homes of their employers— 
small crowded homes where one room _ prob- 
ably served as kitchen, living-room and fac- 
tory, and sometimes as bedroom also. Their 
wages were low. Apprentices worked from one 
to three years for nothing; an experienced 
dressmaker could earn as much as two or three 
rubles a week in season (about $1 or $1.50). The 
girls were found to be curiously reluctant about 
telling how much they had received. “In Amer- 
ica it would be nothing,” they often say when 
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THEY HAVE STRENGTH, YOUTH AND ENTHUSIASM, HAGER AND CURIOUS MINDS 
Group of girls in an evening English class for immigrants at Hebrew Institute. 


the question is put to them, as if ashamed lest 
the naming of a small sum would demean them 
in the eyes of Americans. 

When a letter comes from an aunt who lives 
in Chicago, stating that in America even a 
“greenie” can earn four dollars a week—eight 
rubles—the Russian girl marvels at it; and when 
another letter brings the offer of a steamship 
ticket which may be repaid after a while, the 
offer is eagerly accepted. The girl prepares to 


leave the country where life is difficult and dull, . 


where times are always hard, and the possibility 
of religious persecution is always in the back- 
ground of one’s mind. The present Russian- 
Jewish immigration is stimulated not so much by 
persecution as by oppression, and by memories 
of persecution. “Our town wasn’t touched, but 
we had cousins at Kishenev, and you never can 
tell what will happen,” is a statement one fre- 
quently hears. 

Much has been said about the illegal stimula- 
tion of immigration by steamship agents abroad. 
It is interesting to note how it is encouraged by 
some Chicago agents. “There is a rumor of an- 
other pogrom,” one advertises in a Yiddish daily. 
“Why let your dear ones languish and suffer in 
cruel Russia? Come to , friend of the Jews. 
He will let you have a ticket for which you need 
not pay until your dear one arrives.” Another 
advertises metrically. “There is a longing in my 
heart for you,” is the title of some stanzas set- 
ting forth the glorious opportunities of America. 
As a consequence tickets are purchased, and 
many immigrants arrive before their relatives 
are ready for them; and hardship and suffering 
result. 

Unlike immigrants of other nationalities, the 
Jewish girl cherishes no thought of a return to 
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her native land. Her mind is full of the money 
she expects to make, and the home she will 
found for her family in the land of her heart’s 
desire; and above all of the far-famed freedom 
of America. 

Within the last few years the so-called ghetto 
of Chicago has changed much. A few years 
ago it consisted for the most part of the area 
bounded by Taylor, Fourteenth, Canal and Hal- 
sted streets. Recently, however, the Jews have 
been moving west. The business remains and 
will remain chiefly Jewish long after the Jewish 
residents have moved away. The predominence 
of Jewish trades people, and the frequency of 
Hebrew-lettered signs rather mislead the ob- 
server as to the racial character of the 
neighborhood. Italians, Poles, Russians and 
Lithuanians have been moving in. On Canal 
Street there is now hardly a Jewish family, and 
even Jefferson Street, the Jewish market, is. 
gradually becoming a Russian and Lithuanian 
neighborhood. 

The word ghetto usually calls to mind scenes 
of great filth, awful poverty, malodorous and con- 
gested tenements. That these scenes are not 
characteristic of a Jewish community alone, but 
of all districts where congregate people whose 
economic condition has stunted the growth of 
their standards of living, is shown by the gen- 
eral superiority of Jewish homes west of Halsted 
to those in the old ghetto. To be sure, there 
are plenty of exceptions, but as a rule the homes. 
are somewhat more habitable than those in the 
earlier district. 

That conditions for the immigrant in Chicago 
are better than those in New York is to be ex- 
pected. He comes to Chicago not because of a 
theory concerning the industrial and other ad- 
vantages of the city, but because this theory is 
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realized, personified by a relative or friend in 
Chicago, some one who may be depended upon 
to help the newcomer find his place in this coun- 
try. 

With forty-four exceptions all the Jewish 
girls included in this study came to relatives. 
In probably 90 per cent of the cases, the steam- 
ship tickets or the money for the journey had 
been sent from Chicago. Although repayment 
is almost always expected, the prepaid ticket 
stands for much, at first. It usually means that 
the girl is coming to a home and a friend, and 
that she will not be thrown immediately and re- 
lentlessly upon her own resources. 

The home to which she comes is usually not 
extremely poor, except, of course, from an 
aesthetic point of view; and to her it seems very 
grand. The gay carpet in the parlor, the shiny, 
much-carved, easy-payment furniture, the lace 
curtains, the wall pictures of fruit, fish and re- 
latives duly impress the stranger, even though 
the rooms be crowded and not always quite 
clean. Not only her home but the neighborhood 
interests her. The very things which strike the 
native-born as foreign seém to her distinctly 
American: the pretentiousness of signs and ad- 
vertisements, the gaudy, crowded shop windows, 
the frequency of fruit stands and meat markets, 
her own countrymen in American clothes, women 
carrying great bundles of unfinished clothing on 
their heads—she sums it all up as “America,” 
dirtier than she expected and otherwise different, 
but quite amazing. 

As soon as her relatives have bought her 
some American clothes, they take her to the 
nickel-show. It is almost the only amuse- 
ment they know to offer. There she hears Yid- 
dish jokes and songs and American popular 
music, and she marvels at the wonders of the 
moving-pictures. If the weather is warm, she 
is taken to an ice cream parlor where she has 
her first ice cream soda, and where her imagina- 
tion is stirred by phonograph records of Lucia 
and other operas, performed by Caruso and other 
singers of note, which entertainment, surprising 
as it may seem, is offered in many West Side 
ice cream parlors. Wanting to like America she 
is only too glad to answer affirmatively the oft- 
repeated, eager question of her guides, as to 
whether this is not a “fine land”; and if some 
disappointments trouble her, these are put aside 
when she learns that her dreams of “getting an 
education” may be indeed fulfilled in the night 
schools and settlements where she may learn 
English free of charge. 

She does not go to work for two or three 
weeks after her arrival, but stays at home to rest. 
and sich etwas auszugreenen. Often the girl 
wants to begin working at once, but her relatives 
are unwilling. This is not always the simple 
generosity it seems. The people with whom she 
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stays wish to show their neighbors that they can 
afford to give board and lodging to a relative, 
or rather they would be ashamed to have the 
neighbors suppose that they could not. 

In America as in Russia the girls go into 
tailoring and dressmaking, chiefly. Over half 
the girls were working at the time we visited 
them, most of them in the sewing trades. Of 
those not employed, a large number intended to 
enter these trades later. The work here differs 
greatly from the work in Russia. Tailoring, for 
example, is in Russia still a hand trade, demand- 
ing training and skill. Here whatever skill the 
girl may have acquired at home counts for little, 
because she is put to work at a machine, or is 
given the kind of hand work for which speed 
rather than skill is essential, work such as pulling 
bastings, overcasting seams and making “winke- 
loch” (finishing the corners of ‘machine-made 
buttonholes). 

The wages of the girls range from one dollar 
a week to twelve, the majority receiving between 
four and six. A girl is frequently paid a very 
low wage “while learning,” and often her pay 
is not increased until some time after she has 
learned. This has always been an easy and 
favorite method of exploitation. 

Of the girls who take up sewing, many work 
in large factories. Here the physical conditions 
are fairly good, because the establishments, on 
account of their size, easily hold the attention 
of factory inspectors. Their chief disadvantages . 
are long hours, “speeding up,” uncertainty of 
work, and, in slack seasons, the system of keep- 
ing on hand a large number of employes, many 
of whom are given “part time” work and are, of 
course, paid accordingly. The smaller shops 
scattered through the congested parts of the West 
and Northwest Sides, are doubtless far inferior 
to the large down town places, although the wages 
are somewhat higher, and the relation between 
employer and employe is more personal. The 
girl in the small shop knows whether her “boss” 
is making or losing money, and she realizes how 
her interests are regulated by his; so that her. 
work is perhaps less mechanical than the work 
in the larger shops. The small shops, however, 
are too frequently dirty and untidy, and the best 
of them are usually inadequately ventilated. Al- 
though the air space per person may be as the 
law prescribes, the air is bad, because of the 
time-honored fear of draughts which keeps the 
windows closed. 

The dressmakers fare better in some respects 
than the tailors. Their workrooms are less 
crowded and quiet, and the work is not so heavy 
or tense or so highly specialized. On the other 
hand the wages are lower, and ore frequently 
finds apprentices working for nothing. Again, 
factory inspection affords almost no protection 
to girls in small dressmaking establishments, 
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where there are only two or three employes. 
Violation of laws regulating hours of labor are 
only too common. 

As soon as the immigrant girl goes to work, 
her condition becomes immediately more diffi- 
cult than it seemed at first. She is expected to 
pay board and for her new American clothes. 
Although her relatives are usually kind, and do 
not press her for the money, she starts out under 
the burden of a large debt, usually about $60, 
often more. Not infrequently, her passage has 
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clothes so bought are usually worn out and are 
surely out of style before they are paid for. 
Sometimes the pressure of the debt is more 
than the immigrant girl can long endure. An 
attractive little girl of seventeen came to 
America expecting to earn a great deal of money, 
and soon to be able to send something home to 
her parents and brothers and sisters who de- 
pended upon her for assistance. When she ar- 
rived she found her sister’s family of seven liv- 
ing in three small, dirty rooms in a narrow, 


A STREET IN CHICAGO’S GHETTO 


The Jewish immigrant girl finds her American neighborhood quite different from what she expected, 
but quite amazing. 


been purchased from an unauthorized agent on 
the “easy payment” plan; in which event it costs 
far more than its real value, and payments must 
be made promptly in order to avoid increasing 
the indebtedness by additional interest. Per- 
haps nowhere is easy-payment purchasing more 
elaborately developed than in the West Side 
Jewish neighborhood. Peddlers, so-called, sell 
everything from a brass bed to the chicken for 
a holiday dinner on time payments. They take 
their customers to the shops, let them select the 
article they wish, under the agreement that they 
are to “pay it out” in installments. Most of the 


filthy street. The girl who had expected that 
her sister’s home would be very. grand—the rent 
of $8 had seemed to her so tremendous—was 
disappointed and disgusted with the disorder and 
dirt. She tried hard to get work, so that she 
could board elsewhere, but work was scarce and 
she had no success. A payment on the steamship 
ticket shortly became due. The sister had no 
money to pay it, and her husband pointed out 
that he could not support the girl indefinitely. 
A quarrel ensued, and after that many quarrels. 
One day the unhappy girl happened to meet 
a man whose people she had known in Russia. 
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She told him her troubles and he took her home 
to live with his sister, spent most of the money 
he had saved for some clothes for her and prom- 
ised to find her a “job.” He was unable to find 
any work for the girl, and so offered to marry 
her. She, because she had no other means of 
support and because she was grateful, agreed. 
They were married after having known each 
other only a few weeks. 

Another girl came to a half-brother, who felt 
that he had fulfilled his duty when he sent her 
passage, furnished her a place to board, and a 
“job.” After she had been here two months her 
brother lost his position and needed money. The 
girl, feeling the obligation of the steamship 
ticket, borrowed money to give him. A few 
weeks ago she told me that for the first time 
since she had come to America, a year and a 
half ago, she was out of debt. She had been pay- 
ing 40 per cent interest on her money. 

When from a girl’s wage of $5 there is de- 
ducted her board of $3, her carfare, and some 
money for necessities, not very much is left to 
wipe out her debi. Of course, her wages do not 
always remain at $5, but even with an increase 
after a few months to $5.50 or possibly even to 
$6, she is still far from comfortable independ- 
ence. The slack seasons and the possibility of 
getting sick must be borne in mind. Moreover, 
her desires increase far more rapidly than her 
income. 

Housework is often suggested as offering a 
welcome substitute for work in the shop. The 
Jewish girl will not do house work except in rare 
instances. She has not had the training for it, 
she is not physically fitted for it, and she has 
brought with her the old country attitude toward 
domestic service. She considers the position of 
servant degrading. She may covet the comfort 
which domestic service might give, but she does 
not wish to associate with people as a social 
inferior. Moreover, domestic service offers too 
few opportunities for meeting men. So she pre- 
fers the difficult conditions of the shop, where 
she has at least company of her kind, and free- 
dom in the evening, and where she has a better 
chance of finding a mate. 

The chief ambition of the Jewish immigrant 
girl is to marry—perhaps we should not call it 
ambition, rather it is her hope, her expectation. 
It is one of her chief reasons for coming to 
America. She is quite frank and dignified about 
it, and not very sentimental. A young girl said 
to me the other day: “I guess we'll have to get a 
new vice-president for our club. Rose is going 
to get engaged, maybe, in two weeks.” 

“You mean you think she’ll become engaged?” 
I asked. 

“T mean she hopes she’ll get’ engaged.” 

A more humorous statement was made by a 
woman who was recounting the symptoms and 
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reasons of her cousin’s illness. “She’s awful 
nervous. Everything makes her nervous, and 
then she’s the oldest girl and her younger sisters 
are engaged. She’s twenty. She ain’t quite 
young any more and she ain’t engaged, and you 
know how that makes a girl feel.” 

Perhaps no other immigrant is so eager to 
become Americanized as the Jewish girl, and 
with no other nationality does the Americanizing 
process begin so soon, and continue so con- 
sciously. This is not only because she feels that 
it is financially advantageous to know the lan- 
guage and customs of her adopted country, but 
because, notwithstanding the much famed 
“individualism” of the Jew, there is engrained in 
her nature a passion for conformity. She is 
quick to accept the conventional; she is willing 
to be better than her neighbor, but she dreads 
being different. This is of course more or less 
true of all people, and this is one reason why 
the Jewish girl accepts so readily the habits and 
standards of Americans about her. She wants to 
equip herself with what the American takes for 
granted, American fashions, American methods, 
and the language. Having caught up, as it were, 
with her environment, she is ready to give free 
rein to her individualistic tendencies. 

When this zeal for Americanization leads her 
to night schools and settlement clubs, it is an 
excellent thing. A typical story may be told 
of a girl who has been in America two years 
and has been studying English with an intensity 
and seriousness which have brought gratifying 
results. The first week after her arrival she 


began to attend classes at Hebrew Institute. 


Then, learning of classes at Hull House on two 
of her. free evenings, she enrolled there also, 
and in .addition, as soon as she could afford it 
she commenced taking private lessons on Sun- 
day afternoons. She now speaks well and re- 
cords her progress by, such statements as: “I 
read The Doll’s House, and I understood every 
word of it.’ She says these things with a 
pleased seriousness, not too boastfully. 

The process of adaptation to American life is 
perhaps easier to the great majority whose op- 
portunities in Russia were scant than to those 
few so fortunate as to have had some schooling 
there. Taught religiously to revere learning, 
brought up in a community where the learned 
man, however poor in worldly goods, can de- 
mand the most highly dowered bride, the girl 
who has attended a gymnasium in Russia comes 
here believing herself especially equipped for 
American life, expecting the opportunities which 
America offers to the humblest to be hers ten- 
fold. Her first few months here are likely to 
be difficult and often bitterly disappointing. 
One young woman of twenty-five who speaks 
several languages, who taught school in War- 
saw, is still unable, after four months in Chi- 
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cago, to understand why she cannot earn more 
than $5 a week, and why she must work for 
ten hours a day next to an illiterate girl of six- 
teen. She struggles hard in the evenings with 
English spelling, hoping soon to find some cleri- 
cal work—not realizing how far beyond her such 
work still is. 

It is more encouraging to think of another 
girl of seventeen, who was* fortunately able to 
attend day school and who after fifteen months 
in America left her third year in high school 
to take a position in a publishing house. It is 
gratifying to know another who had little edu- 
cation in Russia, who worked in a factory for 
two years and, through persistence in studying 
English, is now able to enter high school and 
work her way through. 

The learning of English, however, and the 
acquiring of an education are not the only 
phases of the Americanizing process. Ameri- 
canization has its dark side. From the time the 
girl leaves her home she is called upon to adapt 
herself to changing circumstances. When she 
reaches Chicago she finds that the process of 
readjustment must proceed at a rapid pace. She 
must revise her standards of values. She dis- 
covers an attitude of scorn toward the things 
she has been accustomed to respect, or to take 
for granted; she soon learns that “green horn” 
is a term of contempt, and she makes a con- 
scious effort to dispense with old country at- 
tributes. Things 
which seemed of su- 
preme importance at 
home are negligible 
here, and vice versa. 

Take the matter of 
clothes. Almost im- 
mediately upon the 
girl’s arrival her rel- 
atives buy for her 
American clothes 
usually a suit, a large 
hat, and not infre- 
quently, the where- 
withal to fix her hair 
in an American fash- 
ion. One girl said 
quite prouly: “Yes, 

‘Tm almost like an 
American, I have a 
rat for my _ hair.” 
From the beginning 
great stress is laid 
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upon clothes and the desirability of “looking well.” 
Her indebtedness for clothes before she has even 
begun to work or repay the money for her steam- 
ship ticket convinces her that the essential thing 
in America is to “look stylish.” In most cases 
this conviction leads merely to the establishing 
of false standards, which quite frequently ex- 
press themselves in vulgarity of dress, in ex- 
treme and ugly styles, an unfortunate result but 
not necessarily dangerous. The danger comes 
later when the girl realizes that she will never 
be able to afford as many and as nice clothes as 
she wants, when she becomes conscious of a 
standard of living which she can never main- 
tain on the small wage she can earn in the 
tailor shop. Then she is in danger of taking a 
wrong way to get the luxuries which America 
has taught her to crave. She has revised or de- 
molished so many of her standards that the 
temptation to relax the old standards of morality 
is sometimes difficult to resist, especially so since 
the restraint of public opinion in a community 
where she is intimately known does not exist for 
her here. 

Perhaps at no time of her -adult life is the 
immigrant girl more impressionable, more sen- 
sitive to suggestion, than during her first 
few months in America. She is in a state 
of self-consciousness which is propitious or 


detrimental, as circumstances determine. Ameri- 
life 


can mould her as it will. She 
brings as her gifts 
to America strength, 
youth, and enthusi- 
asm, an eager and 
curious mind, long- 
ings and ideals, gifts 
which should be ac- 
tepted less carelessly 
and used less waste- 
fully. In exchange 
should we not give 
her somehing better 
than “fon ¢e. hard 
hours, low wages, 
unhealthful homes 
and neighborhoods, 
dangerous and_ vi- 
cious recreations? 
Should we not make 
an effort to justify 


can 


amdy fealizes Pier 
boundless faith in 
America? 
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“But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!”’ 
—KIPLING.. 


In the “Ballad of East and West,” 
Kipling tells the story of an Indian 
border bandit pursued to his hiding 
place in the hills by an English 
colonel’s son. 


These men were of different 
races and represented widely differ- 
ent ideas of life. But, as they came 
face to face, each found in the other 
elements of character which made 
them friends. 


In this country, before the days 
of the telephone, infrequent and in- 
direct communication tended to keep 
the people of the various sections 
separated and apart. 


The telephone, by making com- 
munication quick and direct, has 
been a great cementing force. It has. 
broken down the barriers of distance. 
It has made us a homogeneous. 
people. 


The Bell System, with its 7,500,000: 
telephones connecting the east and 
the west, the north and the south, 
makes one great neighborhood of 
the whole country. 


It brings us together 27,000,000 
times a day, and thus develops our 
common interests, facilitates our com- 
mercial dealings and promotes the 
patriotism of the people. 
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can increase the facilities in your 
bath department. 


WRITE NOW 


WARNER REISS SALES COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Patent Playground Apparatus 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Patent Requirements. Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 
fe Rope Tothill’s Patent Play- | Jeeps 
33 Swing ground Apparatus adopted board in 
rt) and used exclusively by pelle 
S$. Fixtures | the City of Chicago, for ateee: 
& a G Aas Healthy 
r 3 peas W. S. TOTHILL exercise, 
twenty Established 1875 nae ej 
years 1809 Webster Ave. . . Chicago, Hl. | Slippery. 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
Belee STATIONERS 


LOOSE LEAF 
DEVICES 
A SPECIALTY 


RETAIL AND 
MANUFACTURING 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET 


TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY 


NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


FELL SERVICE 
eo 


1876 1913 


PHE INVISIBLE CLAUSE 


Poe REST to print anything for you 
is held by us to embrace something 
more than merely fulfilling our agreement 
as to cost, quality and delivery — it’s the 
invisible clause. 
FELL SERVICE carries with it a 
spirit of enthusiasm for the success of 
your product not exceeded by your 
own intense interest. 

This assures you of receiving more than you 
pay for in the way of service and helps to 
make your printed matter righi. 

We have a new booklet for you. It very 


briefly outlines FELL POLICY AND 
SERVICE. Write for EXHIBIT C. 


SERVICE BUREAU 
WM. F. FELL Co. PRINTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Gloriously bracing, invigorating days at Sea on jake and comfortable : 

One-class (II) Cabin Steamers. From September Ist to April 15th, 

inclusive, all rooms (best included) only $57.50 per berth 
from BALTIMORE to BREMEN 


Send 10c for “How to see Germany, Austria and Switzerland” and full particulars to 
A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General Agents 


262 S. CHARLES STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


Real Country Life Among the BERKSHIRE HILLS 


IDLEWILD INN 


South Williamstown, Mass. 
Railroad Station, Williamstown. 
WILL OPEN ABOUT JUNE Ist 
Elevator, steam heat, modern improvements. Finest water supply of any 
hotel in New England. Wawhecka Springs. 
IDLEWILD FARM will mney s reegeables: milk, etc. 


Special rates to families. 


Plumb & Clark, Props. Fred’k H. Partridge, Manager. 


Built j in ae six andtwelve-seated size, with and ithalst 
\ canopy. Equipped with organ, if desired. 


Write for illustrated catalogue showing how this will add to the 
efficiency of any public or private playground. 


The Health Merry-Go-Round Co. 
Dept. 331, QUINCY, ILL., U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of Health and Amusement Devices for Children. 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 


HIGGINS’ 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive and ill- 
smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the 
Higgins’ Inks and Ares: They will be 
a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
well put up, and Sithal 6s efficient. 


AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


4] Branches: Chicago, London 
" 271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BERMUDA 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 
By Twin Screw S.S. ‘‘BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons Displace- 


ment. Electric fans; wireless telegraph; submanne Aas 

Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing passengers 
at the dock in Bermuda without transfer. 

Sailings every five days in connection with R. M. S. P. Co. 
Tickets interchangeable. 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


QUEBEC 


via Halifax, N. S., most delightful cruise of 1500 miles. Magnif- 
icent Scenery: Gut of Canso, Northumberland Strait, oe jand River 
St. Lawrence and far-famed Saguenay River. Trinidad” 
from New York July 5th and 19th, August 2d and arts From 
Quebec July 11th and 25th, August 8th and 22d 


For full information ppely toA. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents Quebec S.S. Co. Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York, 
THOS. COOK & SON, 245 and 2081 Broadway, 264 
and 553 5th Ave., N. Y. or any Ticket Agent. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON ? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort find the 
FRANKLIN Square Housf a delightful place to stop. 
A home hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women, with a transient department. Safe, comfort- 
able, convenient of access; reasonable. For particulars 
and prices address Miss Castings C. Swanson, Supt. 
11 East Newton St., Boston. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


[EWIs® @oncER 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 
KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


A5th Street and Sixth Avenue :: New York 


Half the Story’s in the Printing 


Q In getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument 
is lost in a poorly printed page 


DeWitt C. Gardner 


HAS HAD THIRTY-NINE YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AS A 


Stationer 
Printer and 
Blank Book 
Manufacturer 


177 Broadway, New York 


Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Telephones 1137 Conlamat —22.()6-8 Fulton St. NewYork 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


BENCHES 


For Home and 
Business 
Use 


23 distinct styles, all of superior 
quality, carefully and scientifically 
put together, are illustrated in our 
new Catalog, No. 3149. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS ano SUPPLIES 
NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 
4TH AVE. AND 13TH STREET 


Sewage Disposal 
SS 


Country Homes 


WITHOUT SEWERS 


Are you troubled about Sewage 

isposal at your Country Home ? 

The ASHLEY SYSTEM makes 

modern house conveniences possi- 

ble, and the whole premises sanitary and safe. Free illustrated 
literature on Modern Sanitation. Write right away. 

ealso provide Sewage Disposal for Institutions, Schools, 


Churches, Club Houses, etc. 
ASHLEY HOUSE SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
120 MORGAN PARK, CHICAGO 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


_ ‘‘Want”’ advertisements under the various headings, 
“Situations Wanted,” ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five cents 
each word or initial, including the address, for 


each insertion. Address Advertising Department, 
The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


SITUATION WANTED 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, college and New York 
School of Philanthropy graduate, having successful 
business experience and four years in social work as 
executive secretary, is available about September ist, 
1913, for a position requiring constructive work. Ad- 
dress 1134, Survey, 


REV. DR. MOTTET recommends (for social or pri- 
vate secretary) a friend possessed of exceptional qual- 
ifications, University training; adept in Stenography 
and typewriting; student of French and German; 
familiar with office routine; happy personality. Her 
service in the Church of the oly Communion is 
of high worth. Address care No. 47 West 20th 
Street, New York. 


GRADUATE from School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy desires position as Settlement head worker. 
a years’ Social Service experience, Address 1147 

URVEY. 


WORKERS WANTED 


TWO TRAINED WORKERS for Jewish Hospital 
Social Service and family rehabilitation work.—Phil- 
adelphia. Address 1150 Survnry, 


“RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Women in Industry 


Four striking studies, not of laws and 
opinions, but of women at their work. 
Presents as a new 


Fatigue and Efficiency. [rcscr's 4.2. 70% 


lation, the results of the modern study of fetigue by 
physiologists, chemists, psychologists. By Josephine 
Goldmark, Publication Secretary of the National Con- 
‘sumers’ League, who prepared the brief submitted by 
Louis D. Brandeis in winning the Oregon 10-hour case 
before the U. S. Supreme Court. $2.00. 


Women in the Bookbinding Trade. 


An intimate study of the hours, wages, health, homes 
of 200 girls and women in binderies, which ‘“‘present in 
miniature most of the important problems which con- 
front women wage-earners."’ By Mary Van Kleeck, Sec- 
retary Russell Sage Foundation Committee on Women's 


Work. $1.50. 

Women and the Trades. {h:, Sst gong! 
women-employing trades of an American city. eals 
with 22,000 women in 400 establishments. One of the 
Pittsburgh Survey volumes. By Elizabeth B. Butler. $1.72. 


Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores. 15: 


con- 
ditions of work of the retail shop girl—hours, wages, 
seasons, cost of living, night work, overtime, discharge. 


By Elizabeth B. Butler. $1.00. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


This is the maid of fair renown 
- Who scrubs the floors of Spotless Town. 


To find a speck when she is through, 
Would take a pair of specs or two, 
And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs 


Breakfast is over. 
work with Sapolio. 


8 A.M. 


First comes the porridge pot—and 
the baking tins. Rub your Sapolio 
onadamp rag. My! whata small. 
amount of Sapolio you need!” Look 
at the brilliant polish you get. 


8:10 A.M. 


Next come the knives and forks, 
pancake griddle and sticky enamel 
ware. Again use Sapolio. Off comes 
the grease, the grime, the stains. 
How is that for quick scouring? 


FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town Cut-Out for 
It consists of the Spotless Town background, 8% 
inches long, and nine Spotless own characters in color, which 
cut out to stand as placed in front of the Town. 
a very attractive miniature town for the playroom. 


children. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 


Time is precious. 


Sole Manufacturers 


W 


Now for some quick 


8:20 A.M. 


Now for the drainboard, spotted 
floors and ground-in dirt on the 
kitchen table. Once more with 
Sapolio you quickly clean, purify and 
freshen up. 


8:35 A.M. 


Look at the clock. The morning 
cleaning is thoroughly done—thanks 
to Sapolio. 

In your kitchen a cake of Sapolio 
is long on duty. Quick to work. 
Slow to waste. 


This makes 


(Silver wrapper—blue band) 


New York City 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


SSS SIISSOOO SIZ 


Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


policy at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of 
good family history, in an occupation with- 
out special hazard. 


Can you qualify > 


Then inquire about this special low-rate 
policy. 
Don’t wait for a "raise" to make possible 


another policy. Add $5,000 now. 


Note the rate at your age. See how 
little $5,000 more insurance will cost. Think 
of the satisfaction, the sense of security, 
in that much more vcotection against an 
evil day. 


For men who are good risks, the Met- 
ropolitan has a special $5,000 whole-life Rate per $5,000 
Your insurance policy loafs while you 
work. The day 
you stop, it be- 
gins. The day af- 
ter your last pay 
day is insurance 
policy day. The 
Metropolitan is 
there waiting with 
a check. : 
@ 

Full particulars 
of loan, surrender 
and paid-up val- 
ues for a postal 
card giving your 
age at nearest 


birthday. 


d 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- el 


pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


The New, York School of Philanthropy 


SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS~TUESDAY SEPTEMBER 24 


TEACHING STAFF 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


1 McCune Lindsay Henry W. Thurston Mary K. Simkhovitch 
sarah Pv Leaitidéion Child Welfare Social Settlements 
Frank D. Watson ‘ Z George Ellsworth Johnson 1 Mill 

Topas Basis of Social Play and Recreation ae or ope <a 
Kate Holladay Claghorn My Cae efihintor a Garlera bles 


Statistics; Housing 
Porter R. Lee Orlando F. Lewis 
Family Rehabilitation Criminology 


LABORATORIES 


The New York School of Philanthropy is located in 
the United Charities Building where social and charity 
workers gather. It is under the same roof, in elevator 


Neighborhoods 


touch, with 


These national social agencies : 


National Child Labor Committee, National 
Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, THE Survey, National As- 
sociation of Societies for Organizing Char- 
ity, National Housing Association. 


And these local and : tate agencies : 


Charity Organization Society. Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
Children’s Aid Society, Association of Day 
Nurseries, State Charities Aid Association, 
State Board of Charities, Joint Application 
Bureau, New York Milk Committee. 


Within five minutes’ walk are : 


Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, National Consumers’ League, Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, 
Playground Association of America, Effi- 
ciency Society, Tenement House Depart- 
ment, Provident Loan Society, Women’s 
Trade Union League, New York Prison As- 
: sociation, United Hebrew Charities, Society 

: nat Fe of St. Vincent de Paul, National Social 
i ENVIRONMENT COUNTS Service Commissions of the Presbyterian, 
The New York School of Philanthropy rubs elbows with the great tat - ne my Cas ae ice 

preventive social agencies in the United Charities Building = é 


LIBRARY 


(Maintained by the Russell Sage Foundation). 


The largest special library in America of material on social work; 10,000 bound volumes, 15,000 
pamphlets, 250 current periodicals, complete sets of conference proceedings and technical magazines. Students 
have free access to the libraries of the Union Theological Seminary, the New York Academy of Medicine, 
Columbia University, Teachers College, and to the New York Public Library. Application should be made at 
once for admission in September. Entrance examination September 15th. 


Send for Announcement for 1913-14 giving particulars 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
105 East 22d Street, New York. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK, 


